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LAY ART CRITICISM. 





'* A LANDSCAPE PAINTER,"’ writing to a newspaper, 
asks why authors or writers, great and small, are so 
usually assumed to be qualified as judges of art. “It 
is not so in other professions,’’ he remarks. ‘* No one 
thinks of taking an author's dictum as to the cause of 
granulation in railway axletrees, or on the different 
systems of fortification, or on the advantage or disad- 
vantage of breech-loading for heavy guns. One hears 
often of lawyers who are authors ; but I am not aware 
that any author has become a lawyer in his criticisms. 
And as to medicine—why, sir, you would not take a 
receipt for an ordinary rheum from one of your staff, 
would you ?”’ 

It will occur to the reader at once that there is a wide 
difference, in degree at least, between the cultivation 
requisite for forming a judgment on a painting and that 
which calls for the understanding of questions of medi- 
cine, law, or engineering. Judgment in art is based 
largely on taste, while in the professions named it must 
rest almost wholly on special knowledge. Any person, 
not absolutely wanting in natural taste, may become a 
judge of a painting. Indeed, with a certain natural 
faculty or bias, aided by study and observation, the phy- 
sician, lawyer, or engineer is likely to become a better 
critic than the professional artist, and this without ever 
having had a pencil or a brush in his hand. No one 
would claim, however, that the critic may in the same 
way become a physician, a lawyer, or an engineer. It 
is desirable, of course, for the critic to understand the 
technical qualities of a painting. But the technical 
qualities are only the artist's means to an end. That 
end is to produce a work of high and enduring pleas- 
ure. To be such it must be within the comprehension 
of any person with a fair degree of taste. Like poetry, 
art is for the people, not for a special jury of profes- 
sional experts. ‘To appreciate a poem it is not deemed 
necessary that the reader should be able to analyze the 
literary methods of the author—still less to produce a 
similar work. To understand a picture, neither is it 
necessary that the spectator should know how the artist 
set his palette, what medium he employed, and what 
pigments he used for his glazing, and still less to produce 
such a picture. The prime requirement of the poem 
and of the picture is that it shall tell its own story. 
The mechanism of production is a matter of less 
than secondary importance. The poem or picture that 
does not convey its own meaning is a failure as a work 
of art, no matter how “ clever’’ it may be, and no 
amount of appreciation by professional experts can save 
it from such condemnation. 

Of course we do not hold that ‘‘ authors or writers, 
great and small’’—to use the words of the correspondent 
—are necessarily qualified to speak with authority on art 
matters, That there is much—very much—silly and 
ignorant criticism is but too apparent. Still, a writer 
on art in a public print may fairly be assumed to be a 
person of taste and education. As such, certainly he 
should be as competent, at least, to form an intelligent 
judgment as one with the same qualifications who is 
not a writer. If he should undertake to criticise the 
technical methods of the artist, we need hardly say that 
he should be well informed concerning the technical 
requirements for the production of such a work as that 
under consideration. 

We would say, in concldsion, that we have noticed 
that the artists who are loudest in complaint of the 
ignorance of laymen in art matters, and of unfair treat- 
ment by the critics, generally are those who have no 
higher aim than to paint to please themselves and a 
coterie of personal admirers. There is, we apprehend, 
very little dispute about the merits of a picture which 
really touches the heart or interests the mind. Such is 
as an open book, which all who can read may under- 
stand. 





OuR first-page illustration by Mr. Hughson Hawley 
is from an unusually large water-color drawing which 
he has lately completed. The size of the picture is 
44x30—too large, we think, for any water-color ; for 
upon so extended a surface it is almost impossible to 
give the requisite breadth of treatment without the free 
use of body color, and when it becomes necessary to 
employ body color in masses, a more satisfactory re- 
sult may always be obtained by the use of oils. Mr. 
Hawley, however, is quite at home in aquarelle, and 
has succeeded, in his interior of St. Thomas’s Church, in 
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producing a remarkably strong work, considering the 
medium employed. He has used body color very spar- 
ingly. There is no trace of it, for instance, in the 
massive stonework of the pillars, which receive their 
main strength in the skilfully contrived blank or thinly 
washed spaces left on the paper. The wood-work is 
brought out cleverly in capital contrast with the ma- 
sonry, and throughout we notice discrimination in ef- 
fects of texture, showing unusual mastery of the diffi- 
culties of technique. After all, however, it is chiefly 
as a *‘ tour de force’’ that the work commands admira- 
tion, and we hope that Mr. Hawley hereafter will con- 
fine his aquarelles to more modest dimensions. His 
excellent interior of Trinity Church, in the last water- 
color exhibition in this city, was of unusual size. He 
may, with safety we think, draw the line at the point 
circumscribed by its limits. 





OUR MISMANAGED MUSEUM. 





SECOND ARTICLE. 

WHAT does our much-vaunted Museum contain that 
can be of any use to people seriously engaged in indus- 
trial work, or in historical study ? The Cesnola Collec- 
tion was made up in the first place before it was 
bought, and has since been scraped, painted, yellow- 
washed, mended, restored, and cut over—the painting 
not confined to the statues, but applied to the vases as 
well, and many of the bronzes covered with a false 
patina put on in the repairing-room. But, even if the 
Cesnola collection were intact, of what use could it be 
to any artisan? Then there are the Dutch and Flem- 
ish pictures, the sad evidences of the sorrowful chances 
that are like to befall a good-natured American with a 
zeal for art not according to knowledge, if he once fall 
into the hands of an accomplished set of Paris swin- 
dlers leagued together to play for a high stake upon his 
vanity and ignorance combined. This collection, which 
contains only about a dozen pictures that a self- 
respecting museum would own or exhibit, cost the pub- 
lic nearly all the money the trustees started with when 
they founded the Museum. They did not indeed buy it 
of their own motion; but out of a fellow-feeling for 
one of their own set, they unloaded it from the shoul- 
ders of the travelling trustee who had been fleeced by 
the Paris rogues. It is an odd coincidence that we owe 
the purchase of the Cesnola collection to the same 
penetrating buyer. But, supposing the Flemish-Dutch 
collection to be what it purports to be, it could be but 
of little use to any artisan, compared with even a few 
specimens of Italian art of the best periods. There is 
little poetry or suggestion of poetry in Flemish art, or 
in the old Dutch art, whereas Italian art is overflowing 
with poetic sentiment, and abounds in decorative mo- 
tives. It was certainly a great mistake to spend all the 
money at our disposal for the art that could do us the 
least good. 

And the Kensington reproductions ; of what prac- 
tical use are they? I may be unreasonable, but I do 
not believe in filling up a museum with reproductions, 
especially since it is still possible to get original pieces. 
In this city there have been sold during the past year, 
and at very reasonable rates, several small lots of old 
silver of beautiful design, beside specimens of pewter, 
engraved or embossed, of sixteenth century make ; yet 
the trustees, with the constantly recurring opportunities 
they have of getting original things, go and spend 
$3160 for these lifeless Kensington electrotypes. 
There is no man engaged in the artistic working of 
metal in our city who will not uphold me in saying that 
one original piece of old work of a good period is worth 
more to the learner, to the apprentice, than a hundred 
of these reproductions. 

The MacCallum laces and the Avery porcelains are 
objects on which the trustees have not wasted money, 
seeing that these things have no doubt a real value in 
the market, but I cannot see that they are of special 
value to artisans. A similar remark to that I have just 
made in relation to the Flemish-Dutch pictures will 
apply to the Avery porcelains. Chinese porcelain is 
so much less artistic in feeling than that of Japan, it 
was not wise to spend so large a sum as $35,000 for a 
collection which, however valuable in itself, consists 
almost entirely of Chinese pieces. As for the loan- 
collections, they have dwindled down to such empti- 
ness of all interest on artistic grounds, it would be idle 
to discuss their probable value to the artisan who comes 
to the Museum for purposes of study. We have, there- 











fore, the following showing, which I take from the 
report of the trustees for May, 1880: 


Paid for Paintings, Drawings, etc............. $146,494 74 
“ — Cesnola Collection ($17,000 still due). 121,866 98 

” ND BENE occ csceess ose 2,445 00 
“Kensington Reproductions.......... 3,160 76 

“* Etchings (where shown?)............ 3,248 19 

‘* Babylonian Cylinders........... ... 496 71 

= Oriental Porcelain ($10,000 still due). 25,000 00 
$302,712 38 


We must not forget the precious Fagnani *‘ Nine 
Muses,’’ which the trustees—who are always complain- 
ing of Jack of money, and at the same time meeting all 
criticisms by the plea that they may do what they will 
with their own, since, to use their own words, ‘‘ the 
collections have been purchased without a dollar of 
public aid’’—bought after the artist’s death, but which 
they are ashamed to show. Neither must we overlook 
the wonderful Vanderbilt collection of drawings by the 
old masters, which, with the Dutch and Flemish pic- 
tures, will probably give the last blow to the reputations 
of the great men in art, in the judgment of the rising 
generation of Americans. We learned from the Flem- 
ish pictures that the greater part of these men could 
not paint, and that they were destitute of all poetic 
feeling. The Vanderbilt drawings confess to us 
that Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Diirer, Rem- 
brandt, and the rest could not draw, and that many a 
draughtsman for our modern illustrated newspapers 
could put the greatest names of the sixteenth century 
to the blush. Here then we have all the collections of 
the Museum ; and now let the reader ask himself what 
ground there is for the trustees’ statement as to the 
immense influence the Museum has had, and is all the 
time having, on the growth of the industrial arts among 
us? It can be safely said that happily the Museum 
has had no influence whatever on the growth of indus- 
trial arts among us. 

And when, reasoning from these facts, he has con- 
vinced himself that the claim made by the trustees 
has as much value, and no more, as the claim that as 
many as 27,000 people have visited the Museum in a 
single day, let the reader who still wishes to believe the 
trustees have some foundation for the statement we 
have already quoted, visit the various establishments in 
our city where the industrial arts, or the decorative 
arts, are carried on, and ask of how much use the Muse- 
um has been to them ; how many of the workmen visit 
it for instruction ; what part they think it has played in 
the immense development these arts have displayed 
within the last five years? So far as my experience 
goes, the claim made by the trustees in their report for 
1879, quoted in my previous article, and Mr. W. C. 
Prime’s claim to the same effect made in an interview 
with a Herald reporter, are scouted as utterly ridicu- 
lous, and sometimes in terms more forcible than polite. 
The illiberal policy of the museum in refusing to open 
it on Sundays, the only day when artisans can visit it— 
and I know many workmen who have never been inside 
the Museum for this reason ; the bad judgment shown 
by the trustees in the expenditure of the moneys in- 
trusted to them, and in the waste of their own money, 
on objects of no good to anybody ; the sum charged for 
admission,* a sum insignificant, no doubt, to hundreds, 
but prohibitory to thousands; the absence from the 
Museum of good models of things in daily use from 
which the people at large, as well as the artisan, might 
get new ideas, or enlarge the circle of their old ones ; 
finally, the subjection of the whole undertaking to the 
will and whims of one ill-tempered, ill-mannered, un- 
truthful man, who knows nothing, and cares for 
nothing, outside of his own particular contribution to 
it, and who looks upon the Museum as his own private 
property—all these things, known to many, talked 
about and regretted by many, combine to make what 
might be a valuable institution a useless, water-logged 
hulk, lying across the very current of our progress. If 





* There ought to be no charge for admission, or, if one pay-day be al- 
lowed, no more than ten cents ought to be asked, and every object exhib- 
ited ought to be clearly and P ly ked with its name and a 
few particulars of explanation, so as to make catalogues unnecessary, 
except for purposes of study. The catalogues, too, should be edited, 
not in the dry, pedantic German style, such as, under the present man- 
agement prevails, to the confusion of the would-be student, but on the 
excellent plan of the Kensington Hand-books, where a great deal of use- 
ful learning is conveyed in a readable English style. But, alas! in that 





case, we should need some one to write them who has acquired his 
knowledge not from books and from books alone, but from long famil- 
iarity with the objects themselves, and one, besides, who can express 
himself in the English language. Where shall we look for such a person ? 
At present there is nobody connected with the Museum who is able to 
prepare such catalogues, even if the objects were there to write about. 








THE ART AMATEUR. 





I could honestly see that in a single point the Museum 
is of use in bringing on the better day in our manufac- 
tures, there is nothing to prevent my admitting it, and, 
if I know myself, I would gladly make the most of it. 
But ask the artists themselves. They are never seen 
in the Museum, or go there only to laugh at what they 
see there. Ask the potters, and the sellers and import- 
ers of china, what they think of the Museum in its 
relations to their trade. What do they owe it, in the 
way of models, in the way of instruction or hints given 
to workmen? One member of the fraternity, speaking 
to me of a certain trustee, said, ‘‘ It would surprise you, 
sir, to find how little he really knows on the subject of 
ceramics, the very thing he is believed to know most 
about.”’ ‘‘ Oh, no,’’ I said, ‘‘ it would not surprise me 
in the least !”’ 

Or, ask the workers in metal. They are as ignorant 
of the Museum as if it did not exist. The only one I 
have heard of who knows anything about it in relation 
to his department is the Mr. Theodore V. Gossard, 
whose recipe for putting the antique patina upon bronze 
has been so largely used by Balliard in the repairing- 
room. Mr. Gossard is a workman of repute in his 
profession, and when the Cypriote gold ornaments 
were copied for the Messrs. Tiffany to be sent to the 
Paris Exposition, he was intrusted by his employer 
with the delicate task of simulating the oxydation upon 
those pieces which are only copper plated with yold. 
Mr. Gossard was asked to visit the Museum to see 
if he could identify the pieces of bronze that had been 
treated by his method, and it is a very good illustration 
of ‘the uselessness of the Museum to artisans that 
he not a brother workman was 
found to take his place for three hours—the Mu- 
seum not being open on Sunday, and his time in the 
week being too valuable.* I should like to know if any 
one ever met a workman who had left his work to visit 
the Museum. I never heard of such a case. 

And, after all, of what use can any collection be, 
however rich, unless free permission be given to artists 
and students to sketch from it and copy whatever they 
may fancy. My readers will hardly believe that this is 
actually forbidden, but it is, and the rules against pencil 
and sketch-book are rigorously carried out in every de- 
partment of the Museum. We all remember the rude- 
ness with which that excellent artist and amiable gen- 
tleman, Mr. Wyatt Eaton, was repulsed in his attempt 
to make a sketch, the aid of a policeman being actually 
called in to expel him from the building. Since then 
tne rule has been applied several times to persons 


could go until 


It is of course unnecessary to say 
tnat no such rule exists in the ‘‘ effete monarchies’’ of 
tne old world. In the British Museum and in the 
Louvre, in the Cluny and the Uffizi, students and _visit- 
ors have an absolute liberty with pen and pencil. 
Wnat a ridiculous comment it is on our Museum as an 
educational influence to say that all sketching and copy- 
ing are absolutely forbidden ! 

The truth of the matter I take to be that the Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exhibition in 1876 gave the impulse to 
our taste, and filled us with the desire for more artistic 
surroundings, which in turn have set in motion all the 
wheels of trade to satisfy the popular need. The one 
institution to which we owe absolutely nothing is the 
Metropolitan Museum. Its trustees bought nothing at 
the Centennial, but they will never be done congratu- 
lating themselves that they did not buy the Castellani 
collection,+ although, had they done so, we should at 
least have had one room in the Museum worth visiting 
to alover ofthe arts. I should like to put this question to 
the public vote: Which collection was the better worth 
buying, not alone as art, for as to that there can be no 
difference of opinion, but from the merely material and 
practical point of view—the only one ever taken by the 


known to me. 











* When Mr. Gossard did finally get to the Museum, he counted no less 
than thirteen pieces, out of the small number at that time exhibited, 
which had been treated according to his recipe! Since then a large case 
filled with Cypriote bronzes has been added to the exhibition, and many 
of the pieces in it have been painted up in imitation of the antique 
patina. 

+ Even when the collection was exhibited at the Museum in Fourteenth 
Street, it was made practically inaccessible by the imposition of 
a separate charge of twenty-five cents for admission. The payment 
of this tax was obligatory even on free days. Mr. Hutchins, the then 
Curator, told me that during one month not a single visitor entered the 
Castellani room. The trustees did nothing personally to encourage the 
purchase of the collection, and, as is well known, Mr. W. C, Prime op- 
posed it steadily, and has since, whenever he could see an opportunity, 
endeavored to justify his action by statements as to the market value of 
the collection, which every person acquainted with the matter (I may 
name Mr. Sichel, Mr. S. P. Avery, and Mr, Feuardent among them) de- 
clare to be mistaken, and disingenuous. 


trustees —the Castellani collection of Italian majolica at 
$150,000, or the Cesnola collection of Cypriote antiqui- 
ties at $138,866? What, indeed, would not the trus- 
tees themselves give, to have back in their pockets the 
money they have expended for the Cypriote collection, 
useless even in its best estate for an Art Museum, and 
now reduced to an unsalable commodity by the treat- 
ment it has received at the hands of their director ? 
Nay, did not one of the trustees, Mr. Robert Hoe, Jr., 
say to the gentleman who offered to assist the Museum 
in getting the beautiful Tanagra figurines, afterward 
bought for the Boston Museum by Mr. Appleton, ‘*‘ We 
don’t want any more antiquities in the Museum. We 
have too many already, and would rather sell than 
buy !”’ CLARENCE COOK. 


A LONDON subscriber writes to us: ‘‘I must con- 
gratulate you on the continued excellence and success 
of THE ART AMATEUR. 
friend to bring several numbers under the notice of Mr. 
Seymour Haden, who was delighted with it, and much 
interested in the articles on his own work. . It has 
produced in him a strong desire to go to America and 
give some lectures on Art.’’ Wecan assure Mr. Haden 
that should he visit the United States he will receive a 
very cordial welcome. His work as an etcher is well 
known here and is highly esteemed by those best able 
te appreciate it. 


I was able through a mutual 





Mp Date Book. 


NE has only to visit the art gal- 
leries of Messrs. Howell & James 
in London, to see that a remark- 
able degree of proficiency in 
ceramic painting has been ob- 
tained by English 
Out of some 2000 specimens ex- 
hibited there are naturally many 

very weak attempts, but the 

pieces is surprisingly large. Heads seem 
favorite subjects, and in the 
our British cousins certainly surpass us. In floral 
painting our amateurs more than hold their own, 
and in “ Limoges’’ ware they have no_ rivals—I 
might almost say no competitors —always excepting, of 
course, the French professionals. In underglaze deco- 
ration, too, I have seen nothing so good by English 
amateurs as some flower pieces done in New York un- 
der the instruction of Mr. John Bennett. Messrs. 

Howell & James—of whose liberal encouragement of 

amateur art one can hardly speak too highly-—are very 

desirous that Americans should compete at their next 
exhibition. It is to be hoped that they will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity. If prizes are offered for 

** Limoges’’ decoration or ‘‘ underglaze,”’ 

is sure to take high rank and in “‘ overglaze’’ work it 

will not be far behind. 
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It should be said, in fairness to the English ama- 
teurs, who know next to nothing of the mysteries of 
** Limoges” and *‘ underglaze,’’ that, through the jeal- 
ousy of the professional decorators, they are debarred 
from the opportunities for firing their work which are 
freely accorded to American ceramic students. In the 
United States the amateurs are the friends and patrons 
of the potteries ; in England they are seriously regard- 
ed as competitors. Hence, English amateurs rarely at- 
tempt ceramic decoration requiring the ‘* grand feu,”’ or 
indeed unusual care of any kind in firing. If I remem- 
ber aright, there is not in the whole exhibition a single 
object decorated in the round. Plaques, plates, panels 
and tiles in plenty, and “* finger-plates’’ for doors ; but 
not a cup nor a basin nor a vase, either large or small. 
Indeed, what impressed me most in the galleries was 
the general tendency to pictorial effect, almost entirely 
to the exclusion of the purely decorative. 
of the cleverest works in the exhibition really have no 
“‘ raison d’étre’’—they are mere pictures on china, which 
could be much better done in water or oil colors. I looked 


Hence some 
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in vain for a decorated dinner service, tea service, or 
even a set of dessert plates. - Nothing that is so vulgar 
as to be useful was to be seen. There is something 
wrong here certainly. However it cannot be due 
wholly to the want of firing facilities, as I was first led 
to believe was the case, for there were on exhibition a 
large number of pieces of great size, which must have 
called for unusual care and technical knowledge in the 
firing. The fault, doubtless, is mainly due to the lack of 
proper direction of the work of amateurs. It certainly 
would seem that if the interest in china painting is to 
last in England, something of more value than inferior 
pictures in enamel colors must come of it. 
*.* 


A LARGE number of the plaques and plates on view 
have been bought for an American house, and are to 
be shipped as soon as the exhibition is over. 
of very unequal merit; but as they will doubtless be 
noticed in THE ART AMATEUR when the proper time 
comes, it is not necessary to speak of them now in de- 
tail. They include the ** Princess Alice’’ prize for the 
best head by a lady professional, a large profile por- 
trait plaque by Miss Charlotte Spiers of a classically 
attired, auburn-haired young woman of the Burne-Jones 
order of beauty ; a female head with purple clematis 
by Miss Fanny M. Minns, which took the ** studio 
prize’ (offered by Howell & James to be competed 
for by ladies who had had lessons in their art stu- 
In following the 


They are 


dio) ; and four other prize plaques. 
awards of the judges, the gentleman who made these 
selections for purchase was safe. Following after- 
ward his own judgment he picked out among others 
some wretched daubs, for which certainly he need 
hardly have gone all the way to England. About 
thirty or forty prizes in all were awarded. The judges 
were the Royal Academicians Frederick Goodall and 
Henry Stacy Marks. 
als who received diplomas of merit I noticed that of 
Walter Paris, who, I believe, is—or at least was—of 
New York. 


Among the names of profession- 
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ALL Americans who have visited London know of 
course who Howell & James are and what they are. To 
those who do not know, it may be said that their busi- 
ness is such as might come through a combination of 
that of Arnold, Constable & Co., and of Tiffany & Co. 
That to such a house as this should largely be due the 
wonderful progress of amateur china-painting in Eng- 
land, and indeed of amateur art work generally, is cer- 
tainly very remarkable. Under the art directorship of 
Mr. Henry Dowell, a sculptor of ability—who, by the 
way, shows two very clever terra-cotta sketches of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and one of Cardinal New- 
man—classes are maintained for instruction in painting, 
drawing, modelling, and ceramic and “‘ tapestry’’ deco- 
ration. Prominent members of the royal family and 
several nobles of high rank help the work of this enter- 
prising house not only by allowing their names to be 
used as “ patrons,’’ but also by contributing themselves 
to the exhibition. Among those represented by china 
paintings in the galleries at present are Her Royal 
Highness the Countess of Flanders, the Viscountess 
Hood, and the Ladies Payne Gallway, Rawlinson, 
Primrose, and Willoughby. 
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THERE are some novelties in ceramic decoration at 
this very interesting exhibition which I must not fail to 
mention. The most striking of these is due to a new 
‘* palette,’’ invented by those clever French artists MM. 
Leonce and Mallet, the secret of which I have not dis- 
covered. The colors are not enamel, but by being 
mixed with some vitriable matter become glazed in the 
process of baking. The result is wonderful ; the glaze 
is perfect, and a kind of ‘* Limoges”’ effect in slight re- 
lief is produced. An oblong picture, representing the 
breaking up of the ice in the Seine last winter, is a 
charming example of what can be done by the process ; 
but for vividness ia effect this landscape is inferior to 
Mallet’s view of water and swans, which is really a mar-~ 
vel of ceramic art. No less beautiful in another way is 
Mr. Albert Hill’s reproduction in pottery of the effect 
of Japanese metal work, or Mr. Thomas J. Botts’ ad- 
mirable painting, with delicate modelling, in the style 
of Limoges enamel. Mr. Schuller, a German, and Mr. 
Marchant, an Englishman I think, produce some notice- 
ably clever charcoal drawings on biscuit, afterward 


glazed, MONTEZUMA, 
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NQUESTIONABLY the sub- 
ject of our sketch ranks 
with the very first among 
the great landscape paint- 
ers of the century. Fora 
time France failed to rec- 
ognize the genius of one 
of the most original mas- 
ters of modern times ; but 
her acknowledgment, al- 
though tardy, came at last, 

and in time to enable him to reap a golden harvest and 

enjoy an enviable reputation. 

Strange to say, Corot is almost as well known in this 
country as in that of his birth—strange. because his 
works are not of the popular kind, appreciation of their 
poetic, subtle qualities calling for a higher 
degree of artistic taste than our picture- 
buyers are generally credited with possess- 
ing. Still, canvases bearing his name are 
to be found in scores of American collec- 
tions, and there is hardly a picture auction 
sale in New York of any pretensions that 
does not include one or more of them. As 
we have more than once pointed out, how- 
ever, most of these are spurious, and of 
those which are not the greater part are 
quite unworthy of his name. At the Sher- 
wood-Hart sale in New York, in the winter 
of 1880, several canvases attributed to 
Corot were sold, but probably no connois- 
seur believed them to be genuine. It is 
well known that, during the later years of 
his life, Corot turned out hundreds of can- 
vases, especially for the picture trade. It 
is this kind which is mostly found in 
American collections. They have little if 
any artistic value. Apparently they are 
highly prized by their owners, although 
how any one could form an appreciative 
estimate of the genius of Corot by contem- 
plating such incoherent daubings it is hard 
to say. Yet there they are in the picture- 
galleries of men of wealth and alleged 
taste. If these gentlemen did not admire 
them is it likely that they would have them /@ 
there ?—unless, indeed, their admiration for : 
them is merely a fashionable affectation, 
and, of course, such a supposition as that 
is absurd. 

Jean-Baptiste Camille Corot was born 
at Paris, in 1796. His father, a prosperous 
merchant, wished him to succeed him in 
his business, and was strongly opposed to 
his studying art. The yofng man persist- 
ing in his determination to become a paint- 
er was forced to live on the reduced allow- 
ance of 4000 francs a year; but as that 
sum was equal then to about twice what it 
is now, he could hardly have suffered the pecuniary 
trials with which some sentimental biographers have 
afflicted him. Michallon was his first instructor. 
After the death of this painter he studied under Victor 
Bertin, and then passed several years in Italy. His 
first pictures at the Salon were, ‘‘ A View Taken at 
Narni’’ and ‘‘ The Campagna at Rome,’’ both of 
which he exhibited in 1827. Among his principal 
works are two “ Views in Italy,’’ bought for the gal- 
lery of the Duke of*Orleans; ‘* An Italian Scene” 
(1834), in the Museum of Donai; ‘‘ Souvenir of the 
Environs of Florence’’ (1839), in the Museum of Metz; 
‘Christ in the Garden of Olives’ (1849), in the Mu- 
seum of Langres; ‘‘ Sunset in the Tyrol’’ (1850), ir 
the Museum of Marseilles ; ‘‘ Morning’’—a charming, 
silvery landscape with dancing nymphs at sunrise—ex- 
hibited in 1851, and bought for the Luxembourg, and 
‘* Souvenir of Marcoussy’’ (1855), bought by Napoleon 





III. Corot bequeathed to the Luxembourg a ‘‘ View 
of the Roman Forum”’ and ‘‘ The Coliseum at Rome.”’ 

The latter painting, executed in the early days of his 
career, was a favorite of his, for it had won for him 
the much-valued appreciation of the painter Théodore 
Aligny, who up to that time had not been willing to 
concede that Corot was the genius some of his ad- 
mirers claimed him to be. Aligny, calling to see him 
one day while he was at work on the view of the Co- 
liseum, was struck by the beauty of the drawing, the 
correctness of the tone, and the artistic simplicity of the 
whole picture. ‘‘ Such an effect as that,’’ he exclaimed, 
*“has not been produced since the death of Claude 
Lorraine,’ and from that day Aligny was his warm 
friend and champion. Some years passed before this 
little canvas was exhibited. Once seen its rare merits 
were freely conceded. Corot’s path to fame, however, 
was by no means strewn with roses. After his genius 
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was admitted by his fellow-artists, it was years before 
the public were brought to appreciate his work. Mr. 
S. G. W. Benjamin, in his ‘‘ Contemporary Art in 
Europe,’’ tells the following anecdote : ‘‘ It is said that 
one of his paintings was so badly hung at the Salon in 
1851 that no one looked at it. Finally, out of pity for 
the offspring of his brain, Corot went and stood before 
it, saying, ‘ Men are like flies ; if one alights on a dish, 
others will follow.’ And, indeed, a young man and 
woman soon came up and examined the picture. ‘ It 
is not sobad ; there is something in it,’ said the man. 
But she, pulling him by the sleeve, said, ‘ It is horrid ; 
Jet us go.’ Well, this painting, after being kept in the 
artist’s studio several years, was sold for 700 francs, 
and, still later, brought 12,000 francs at auction, and 
the purchaser was so pleased with his bargain that he 
gave a dinner in celebration of the event.”’ 

At the Salon of 1874, Corot exhibited ‘‘ A Souvenir 





of Arleux-du-Nord,”’’ belonging to M. Robant, and the 
*“Evening’’ and ‘‘ Moonlight ;’’ in 1873, “‘ A Pas- 
toral,’’ beionging to M. Cléophas, and ‘* The Ferry- 
man,’ belonging to M. Herman; in 1872, ‘‘ A Sou- 
venir of Ville d’Avray,’’ belonging to M. Breysse, and 
“Near Arras,’’ belonging to M. Szorvady ; in 1870, 
‘A Landscape with Figures’’ and *‘ Ville d’Avray ;”’ 
in 1869, ‘*Souvenirs of Ville d’Avray’’ and ‘“‘A 
Reader ;”’ in 1868, ‘** A Morning at Ville d’Avray’’ and 
““ Evening ;"’ in 1867, *‘ View of Marisselle, near Beau- 
vais,’ and ‘‘ A High Wind.”’ 

“The Dance of the Nymphs at Dawn,’’ Corot’s 
Jast Salon picture, which closely resembles the painting 
of our illustration, was on exhibition last year in New 
York at Knoedler’s. It is a fine work, but not so fine 
as to justify the gushing criticism which some of our 
contemporaries lavished upon it. Corot’s powers 
waned toward the time of his death. In our judgment 
it is far inferior to the ‘‘ Orpheus,’’ at Cot- 
tier’s, which is one of the most characteris- 
tic examples of the master in this country. 
Other well-known pictures by Corot in the 
United States are: ‘‘ A Path Through the 
Woods,”’ bought at the John Taylor John- 
ston sale for $1000; a ‘‘ Landscape’’— 
with a broad stream occupying two thirds 
of the foreground—bought by Mr. J. C. 
Runkle for $1375, at the Spencer sale in 
the spring of 1879; landscapes owned by 
Mr. H. P. Kidder and Mr. B. Schlesinger, 
of Boston; ‘*‘ Landscape with Nymphs 
Bathing’ (unfinished), presented by Mr. 
James Davis to the Museum of Fine Arts 
in that city, and ‘* Dante and Virgil,’’ pre- 
sented by Mr. Quincy A. Shaw to the 
same museum. 

Corot ended in Paris his well-spent life 
at the ripe age of seventy-nine years. His 
last works were brought to his death-bed 
for his signature, and he died as he lived, 
thinking of his art. 
he imagined himself painting, and as he 
moved his fingers on the wall, murmured 
with his expiring breath: ‘‘ Look, how 
beautiful it is! 1 have never seen such 
lovely landscapes !’’ His remains repose 
in the family vault at Pére-Lachaise. A 
few months ago a monument was erected 
to his memory upon the edge of the lake 
at his dear Ville d’Avray, where he had 
spent so many happy days. 

It may have been with Ville d’ Avray 
in mind that he wrote the following 
graphic description of the delights of the 
green fields at dawn for the true lover of 
nature : 

** A landscape painter’s day is delightful. 
He gets up early at three in the morning be- 
fore sunrise ; he goes to sit under a tree, 
and watches and waits. There is not much 
to be seen at first. Nature is like a white 
veil, upon which some masses are vaguely sketched in 
profile. Everything smells sweet, everything trembles 
under the freshening breeze of the dawn. (Bing!) The 
sun gets clearer; he has not yet torn the veil of gauze 
behind which hide the meadow, the valley, the hills on 
the horizon. The nocturnal vapors stil] hang like sil- 
very tufts upon the cold green grass. (Bing! bing !) 
The first ray of the sun, another ray. The 
small flowerets seem to awake joyously! Each of them 
has its trembling drop of dew. The chilly leaves are 
moved by the morning air. One sees nothing ; every- 
thing is there. The landscape lies entirely behind the 
transparent gauze of the ascending mist, gradually 
sucked by the sun, and permits us to see, as it ascends, 
the silver-striped river, the meadows, the cottages, the 
far-receding distance. At last you can see what you 
imagined at first. (Bam !) The sun has risen. 


In his last moments 


(Bam !) The peasant passes at the bottom of the field, 











with his cart and oxen. It is the beil 


of the ram which leads the flock. 


(Ding! ding !) 
(Bam !) Everything 
sparkles, shines ; everything is in full light—light soft 
and caressing as yet. 
simple contour and harmonious tone, are lost in the in- 
finite sky, through an atmosphere of azure and mist. 
The flowers lift up their heads ; the birds fly here and 
there. 
in the narrowing path. 
turn like wheels on the river-edge. 


The backgrounds, with their 


A rustic, mounted on a white horse, disappears 
The rounded willows seem to 
And the artist 
paints away . . . paints away. Ah! the beauti- 
ful bay cow, chest-deep in the wet grasses; I will 
(Crac !) ! 


paint her. There she is ! 
What a good likeness she is ! 


Famous! Capital! 
(Boum ! The 


(Boum !) All becomes heavy 


! Boum !) 


sun scorches the earth. 
and grave. The flowers hang down their heads, the 
birds are silent, the noises of the village reach us. 
These are the heavy works; the blacksmith whose 
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condition that they should be hung side by side with 
the great Claude’s. Corot was wholly free from such 
vanity. His sole dream of life was to interpret nature 
as he felt and saw her. Turner revelled in the gor- 
geousness of sunlight ; whichever way he turned he 
saw brilliant, glowing color. 
early morning—the silver, vapory mists of dawn—the 
soft effects of parting day, and the sweet silence of 
moonlight. His palette was very limited, for it called 
for little else than browns, pale greens, and silvery 
grays. Turner painted with a rich impasto. Corot 
served his poetical purposes best by merely thinly indi- 
cating his details over washes of color. The proprie- 
ty of the methods of both masters has been and prob- 
ably will continue to be matter for discussion ; but the 
great benefit each has conferred on the art of his coun- 
try, especially toward counteracting the materialistic 
influences of his time, must always be conceded. 
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hammer sounds on the anvil. (Boum !) Let us go back. 
All is visible, there is no longer anything. Let us get 
some breakfast at the farm. A good slice of home- 
made bread. with butter newly churned ; some eggs, 
cream, and ham! (Boum!) Workaway, my friends ; 
I rest myself. I enjoy my siesta, and dream about my 
morning landscape. I dream my picture, later I shall 
paint my dream.’’ (The untranslatable Gallic interjec- 
tions, ‘‘bam,’’ ‘‘boum,’’ ‘“‘crac,’’ and the like, it 
may be remarked, simply indicate changes of scene as 
they presented themselves to the artist’s mind.) 

In his love of nature and his fervid efforts to harmo- 
nize his method of painting with her aspects as they ap- 
peared to his poetic imagination, Corot reminds one of 
Turner. Unlike his great contemporary, however, he 
did not aspire to rank as a colorist. Turner's ambi- 
tion was to rival Claude Lorraine, and in his first will 
he actually left two of his pictures to the nation, on 


Corot was the painter of . 
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and Painting. Thus he uttered himself some three 
years ago, to close up a discussion that had waxed a 
little too warm for the ladies present. Ever since then 
I have been eagerly and anxiously looking for fruit 
wherewith to confute him on his periodical visits home 
from more genial and productive climes. It is the old 
story of a watched pot’s never boiling. Perhaps it is 
because, like the little girl with her first flower-garden, 
we are continually digging up our plants to see if they 
are growing, or to transplant them into different places. 
At all events, the bearing of our art-garden is still small 
and unpromising ; the fruits have little flesh, juice, or 
flavor. 
hill. 
The fourth annual report of the ‘‘ Permanent Com- 
mittee’ in charge of the School of Drawing and Paint- 
ing, of the Museum of Fine Arts, recently published, 
gives some inkling of the causes of these untoward 


Our potatoes are small, and infrequent in the 
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NEW DEPARTURE IN THE ART MUSEUM SCHOOL— 
THE PUPILS FOR THE SCHOOL, NOT THE SCHOOL 
FOR THE PUPILS —-AN ELOQUENT INSTRUCTOR, 


BosTon, July 20, 1881. 

‘* By their fruits ye shall know them’’ was the scrip- 
tural quotation with which a seasoned campaigner in 
art—a pupil of Couture and chum of Courbet, a work- 
ing artist, who had made his sketches *‘ on the spot’’ all 
the way from the shores of the North Sea to the edge of 
the Sahara in Algiers, and who knows the museums and 
old masters of Europe, not from books, not even from 
guide-books, but from his own keen eye and indepen- 
dent head—" By their fruits ye shall know them’’ was 
his pious expression of skepticism as to the prospectus- 
promises of the Boston Art Museum School of Drawing 
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results thus far. ‘‘ Untoward,’’ did I say? No, it 
appears that the Permanent Committee congratulates 
itself that the school is diminished in numbers, and is 
taking on the character of a primary school exclusively. 
The chairman and secretary of the Permanent Com- 
mittee in this report rejoice above their signatures that 
the drawing off of pupils of the Museum school to pri- 
vate studios has 
insist upon our own rules ;”’ 


*“made it easier for us than at first to 
that is to say, they think 
more of their rules than of students, They also rejoice, 
apparently, that 
school has steadily tended toward the expansion of the 


‘although the development of the 


elementary and disciplinary work rather than to the 
cultivation of the higher branches of art, so that the 
school is more of a drawing-school and less of a paint- 
ing-school than it promised to be, the committee have 
not departed from their original purpose of preparing 


the way for a real Academy of the best sort.’’ Further 
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on they definitively declare that they have abandoned 
“* for the present, any competition with the schools of 
painting.’’ To show that this is the consequence, not 
of circumstances or tendencies over which they have no 
control, but of a set and deliberate purpose on the part 
of the management, the committee describe by what 
means they propose thus to put the school back, and 
keep it back, where they can “insist upon their own 
rules.’’ The first thing necessary, of course, is to weed 
out the bright pupils, the ones who are too gifted, am- 
bitious, and plucky to plod in the rank and file under 
the regulation and discipline of a class-system through 
a prescribed curriculum of three years. How remorse- 
lessly this is to be accomplished, let the Permanent 
Committee state in their own terms: *‘ The only way 
to prevent ambitious and capable students from hurry- 
ing on to work for which they have no adequate prep- 
aration is to set up certain barriers to promotion, and 
to permit no one to pass them who does not give formal 
evidence of capacity and attainment.’’ The pleain jus- 
tification of this cold-blooded whipping back and cut- 
ting down of the only pupils who are likely to amount 
to anything is the ‘‘ improvement of sys¢em,’’ which 
makes it ‘‘ impracticable to consider the momentary ad- 
vantage of individuals, as may be done in a private 
studio’’-—a repetition, you perceive, of the leading mo- 
tive—to hold on to your rules, never mind what becomes 
of your students. It does not seem to occur to this 
wise Permanent Committee (which it is to be hoped is 
not so permanent as it supposes itself to be) that the 
school was made for the student and not the student for 
the school. They appear to consider it the happiest 
and most desirable of results that those students of the 
school who give some real promise by being ‘* ambitious 
and capable’’ are driven off to private studios for in- 
struction, so that they may insist upon their rules and 
have ‘‘a real Academy,’’ even if there is nobody in it 
but the professors. 

An academy of dullards, destined only to swell the 
host of mediocrities in art, is not an inspiring object of 
contemplation, except for one class of people—and that 
is quite a large class here—the lecturers and pedants in 
art, the art-connoisseurs and dilettanti, who, without 
any genuine art instinct, have ‘‘ crammed’’ upon the 
classics, the theory or the history of art, and desire to 
wreak themselves upon patient audiences. ‘‘ Hiring a 
hall’’ is expensive, and liable to make evident only the 
unattractiveness and worthlessness of a lecture. A 
steady and reliable gathering of victims, provided in an 
academy, will be a boon to these Dryasdusts of *‘ talkee- 
talkee.’" They have had a pretty liberal chance at the 
Art Museum school already, but the students who were 
really bent on Jearning to draw or paint had little incli- 
nation and Jess time to ‘‘ sit under’ them. An ideal 
dispensation of ‘* system’’ under the ‘‘ new discipline,”’ 
on which the committee congratulates itself, should 
make attendance compulsory to secure the completest 
satisfaction to the committee and other gentlemen for 
whose gratification the school appears to be adminis- 
tered. It is in fact announced in the prospectus for 
the fifth year that candidates for promotion to the class 
in painting ‘‘ must satisfy the instructors and the com- 
mittee that they have sufficiently profited by the instruc- 
tion they have already received, both in the class-room 
and in the lecture-room,’’ before they will be admitted. 
Besides the lectures on artistic anatomy, shades, 
shadows, and perspectiveg, architectural and decorative 
form, there have been lectures during the past year on 
the history of painting, sculpture, and architecture ; on 
mythological, legendary, and sacred art; on costume, 
on the theory of color, and on the theory and history of 
ornament. The committee points with as much satis- 
faction to this increase of lectures as to the diminution 
of students. The evening class for drawing from the 
nude model has been dropped. 

It is not surprising to hear that there was a bit of a 
“‘row’’ in the Permanent Committee at its meeting in 
the spring, caused bya revolt of the artistic element 
of the committee against the pedagogic programme 
vaunted in this report, and the general policy of reduc- 
ing the school to a routine of rudimentary instruction, 
overloaded with theoretic and esthetic ‘‘ culture.”’ 
The painters stood up for having a little painting in a 
professing school of painting ; the pedants rallied, and 
maintained the praise of pedantry, of course ; and syco- 
phancy (of course, again) sided with the side where 
thrift will follow fawning, and carried the day for 
** talkee-talkee.’’ 

The major part of the pamphlet in which the report 
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is issued is taken up with an article reprinted from The 
American Architect and Building News, in which the 
merits of the policy of the maximum of lecture and the 
minimum of painting are argued by Mr. Frederick 
Crowninshield, in terms so precisely those of the report 
expanded that it would seem that it is none other than 
Mr. Crowninshield who has given the school its new 
departure. You may never have heard of Mr. Frederick 
Crowninshield as an artist, but you have certainly heard 
the name Crowninshield ? Whether you have or not in 
New York, in Boston it is a name to split rocks with, 
to open the doors of any house or institution. Be sat- 
isfied, then, with this name, as we have had to be. 
For nothing has ever come from the leading spirit of 
the museum school except this policy of system and 
lavish lecturing. In himself, therefore, Mr. Crownin- 
shield is the embodiment of the new dispensation, 
‘‘ plenty talkee, little paintee.’’ But students at the 
museum assure me he as got a wonderful gift for 
talking ! 
‘‘ Then he will talk, good gods, how he will talk !” 

To do him justice let us give him the opportunity to 
exhibit his forte on his favorite topic. Here is an elo- 
quent paragraph from his long paper bound up with 
the report as containing the *‘ sentiments’’ of the com- 
mittee : 

‘‘Is there any reason that academies should cling to hack- 
neyed, bloodless, conventionalized forms? That they should 
not inculcate a passion for Nature? With the eloquent pastasa 
lesson, we should fear no repetition ofits errors. The reaction- 
ary, realistic present is fraught with far more danger. In face of 
the pronounced and almost brutal realism, the question to be de- 
cided to-day by Americans is not whether art is to be more or 
less academic, but whether there is to be any art at all. If by 
the term ‘‘ academic” is meant pseudo-classicism, then by all 
means let us consign schools and academies with their antiquated 
paraphernalia to the lumber-room. If, per contra, it means ‘a 
scrupulous and patient observation of chosen forms,’ and respect 
for those traditions which the verdict of three centuries has ap- 
proved, and which are the products of experience dating back to 
the creation, then art-schools should be tenderly fostered. In 
foreign lands academicians and naturalists flourish side by side. 
Their influence has been mutually beneficial. ‘The self- guiding 
devotees of Nature have purged the academies of their stupid 
conventionalisms, and, on the other hand, the academies have 
influenced the children of Nature more perhaps than the latter 
are willing to admit ; at all events they counteract their too-fre- 
quent eccentricities. Unfortunately we have no such restraining 
influence in our country. We are young, radical, enthusiastic— 
liable to be wafted away by the latest theory. Art is essentially 
conservative—not to be apprehended in an off-hand way in a few 
short months. Our enterprise and self-reliance--the very quali- 
ties that have made us a mighty nation—are against us, qualities 
which, if duly controlled, may be utilized to our everlasting glory. 
Politically, commercially, artistically, we are jealous of inter- 
ference and impatient of restraint—too prone to throw off the 
tutelage of the past. These idiosyncracies militate against our 
zesthetic development. The field of the fine arts cannot be 
scratched like a western prairie and yield a harvest. Should, 
then, all innovations be quashed? Should the spirit of inves- 
tigation be discouraged? Of course not. We cannot contend 
against the legitimate tendencies of the age, but we can modify 
them for good or for evil.” 

Excellently well expressed, is it not? Good ideas, 
too, that if academies would not cling to objectionable 
things, they would not be objectionable, and that art is 
long—** Ars longa est’’ [AZsop]. Youcan gather from 
this what superior advantages the students of the Art 
Museum enjoy in the way of hearing good talking, at 
all events. And can one really have too much of a good 
thing? Sometimes, however, the good talker talks too 
much for his own good, as when Mr. Crowninshield, 
after dinner, at the architects’ banquet last spring, 
traced the difference between their worldly standing 
and that of artists to the alleged fact that the architects 
‘* come from a higher social stratum’’—now an im- 
mortal aphorism in Boston. GRETA. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL COLORS. 





SECOND LESSON. 





THERE is no exact system upon which a landscape 
should be painted, for results equally good and agree- 
able arise from various modes of proceeding ; in fact, 
almost every painter of eminence and experience has a 
distinctive mode and system peculiar to himself. There 
are, however, certain rules which must, in a greater 
or less degree, be observed ; and in detailing these 
rules a mode of proceeding is selected which is not 
only easiest to the beginner, but practised by some 
of the best landscape painters of the present day. 

The first thing to be done is to select a canvas of a 
moderate size—about 18 inches by 12, or 20 by 14. 


Larger sizes are difficult and unmanageable in the fin- 
ishing ; smaller ones are apt to engender a petty and 
confined style of work. 

The selection of the canvas, with a light or cream- 
colored ground, being thus made, let the design be 
drawn upon it with a firm, well-defined outline. For 
this purpose much time can be saved and a good ef- 
fect produced by judicious employment of water col- 
ors—a mode of proceeding now common, and exten- 
sively recognized. It will be found that the difficulty 
which arises in making the water color adhere to the 
oil ground may be overcome by mixing a little ox-gall 
in the water used for the color. This being done, tint 
the lower part of the canvas in a clear warm tone, with 
a mixture of yellow ochre and Venetian red, or with a 
pale hue of burnt sienna, in water color. The upper 
or sky part of the canvas being left clear, commence 
the work lightly about where the horizon will appear, 
and gradually strengthen the tint as you descend. 

The tint so laid being quite dry, sketch accurately, 
with washes of burnt umber or Vandyke brown, in 
water color, all the objects of your design, marking, 
more particularly, with some degree of finish, the fig- 
ures and foreground details. These brown shadows, 
when worked over with semi-opaque grays, or with 
other colors, whether transparent or semi-transparent, 
give to the foreground and middle-distance a richness 
which the beginner would probably fail to obtain by 
other and more elaborate means. 

The sketch being thus laid in, the systematic paint. 
ing of the picture may now be commenced. 

For the convenience of description, it will be expe- 
dient to designate the different portions of the work, 
in its progress, as a first, a second, and a third paint- 
ing; the first painting consisting of the early or dead 
coloring ; the second being that in which the subject 
is brought forward to receive the finishing work, which 
work constitutes the /4zrd painting. It may be ob- 
served that the landscape painter cannot rzgzdly ad- 
here to this systematic division, which may be followed 
out with advantage by the portrait or figure painter. 

Have near your easel a slab of ground glass, on 
which you can temper and prepare your tints to a 
proper hue and consistency before they are transferred 
to the palette ; and bear in mind this important max- 
im, that a large number of tints cannot be managed 
with the same ease as a smaller one. 

A set of tints, of the hues required for the sky and 
for the distances, is now mixed ; and you commence 
with the blue of the sky, working downward, and se- 
curing a proper gradation of color; then follow the 
distances, mountains, etc. The same tints are em- 
ployed throughout this part of the work, only some- 
what strengthened by deeper gray tones, which, in the 
after-paintings, are gradually abandoned for the local 
colors of the foreground. The sky and the distance 
being thus laid in, the work is left to dry, else the col- 
ors of the middle ground would be sullied by the 
opaque grays of the sky and the distance. It would 
obviously be an error to lay in the middle ground in 
gray color; for, were this done, there would be lost 
that transparency and that clearness which are to be 
produced only by the original ground of the canvas 
being preserved, in a certain degree, to the last. 

The mode of applying the color to the canvas is 
chiefly by touches or pats of the brush, in succession 
from left to right, beginning at the left upper angle of 
the picture, and laying the color in nearly of the same 
thickness throughout. 

It must again be carefully observed that the color 
should be tempered with a proper quantity of vehicle, 
that it may work crisply and pleasantly ; and, above 
all, that it be laid sparingly upon the canvas. Short- 
haired brushes are best adapted for painting with little 
color. A quantity of heavy color, in one layer over 
another, prevents the due modelling and proper per- 
fecting of the work. Most carefully must it be re- 
membered, that too much attention cannot be given to 
the procuring of good and well-made brushes. 

In laying on or ‘‘ impasting’’ the lights, the brushes 
should be rather longer than those used for the gen- 
eral painting, because such a brush will be found to 
yield the color more readily. Still it must not be so 
long as to be weak; and it should be made of a soft, 
even bristle. 

In the first painting the lights are laid on with a 
moderate quantity of color, the shadows being put in 
more thinly. Let all the tints be introduced in a firm 
and clear manner without much mixing or teasing with 
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the brush; for by laying them on in this firm way 
you prevent the occurrence of a certain turbid or 
muddy appearance, which colors are apt to assume 
when much worked about. Having mixed a well-or- 
dered set of tints, arrange and lay them carefully in 
their places, on the work, without confusing them with 
each other. For this purpose, be careful to place every 
color at once, as nearly as possible, where it is to re- 
main. Whenever, in the early painting, parts are laid 
of a perfectly correct hue, those places must be ex- 
empt from further retouching, as they will always thus 
have the greatest transparency and beauty. 

By not going too far in the first painting, and by 
allowing it to dry, the student secures the drawing, as 
well as the purity and clearness of his first painting. 
This course is advisable, until he has had some prac- 
tice in the manipulation of colors. 

Unless indeed the colors be allowed to harden be- 
tween the first and second painting, and also between 
the second and third, they will be liable to be rubbed 
off by the application of the oils and glazings used in 
the after-paintings. 

When the first painting is dry, the picture should 
have a damp cloth passed over its surface. Being then 
wiped dry, let it be rubbed over with a small portion 
of poppy oil, for this makes the after-painting unite 
with the first, and so tends to give to the spectator the 
notion that the whole has been a continuous work. It 
is a mere moistening of the surface that is required ; no 
excess of oil, therefore, is toremain. All beyond what 
is necessary for this purpose is to be removed by the 
moderate application of a piece of silk or soft linen. 

In the second painting we advance by giving more 
attention to the characteristic details of the various ob- 
jects. Their drawing, light and shade, reflected hues, 
and varieties of tints in coloring, are more elaborately 
made out; the relative distances of objects from the 
eye are most carefully preserved ; and the shadows, 
being still painted thinly and transparently, are care- 
fully united (where it is necessary to unite them) with 
half tints, so as to produce roundness or solidity. A 
great body of color is laid on the lights, which are also 
now pencilled with great attention to character and 
sharpness ; and the touches on the high lights are put 
in with firmness and precision. 

The brightest lights are best obtained by making 
them quite white on the first paintings, and then 
bringing them to their proper hue by glazing. 

The badger-hair softener is now to be used, but 
cautiously and sparingly, to unite and soften the tints 
into each other, and to reduce the surface to a level, 
by removing the marks of the brush. In this way the 
painting receives greater transparency, and so far an 
agreeable finish. 

Whatever the subject be, let the early paintings be 
of a light and rather brilliant style of color ; for, in fin- 

g, it is scarcely possible to prevent the brighter 
colors from being cooled down and subdued. Avoid 
the early introduction of much cool color, which can be 
conveniently and effectually added as the picture ad- 
vances toward completion. Remember, too, that every 
color in drying will sink, and that it will partake, in pro- 
portion to its body, of the color upon which it is laid ; 
hence all tints, if not laid upon a light clear under- 
painting wiil change, and will, in drying, lose a little 
It is necessary, there- 


ishing 


of their power and brilliancy. 
fore, that some allowance, in preparing tints, should 
In connection with this it 
and shadows 


be made for this change. 
may be remarked that 
should not be laid in with too much power and depth, 
but something should rather be left to the deepening 
effect of time. 

Thus it will be understood how the second painting 
should give us a tolerably finished effect, ere we pro- 
ceed to the final or ¢Azrd painting. 

‘The third, or finishing painting, is commenced by 
wiping and oiling the picture in the manner before de- 
scribed as necessary for the second painting. We then 
proceed to complete those details of form and color 
which were brought forward in the former paintings— 
employing, for this purpose, delicate touches of glaz- 
ing and scumbling alternately ; not to conceal, but to 
improve, and to render as perfect as possible what 
has been already done. Sharp, vigorous touches are 
now to be given, where the markings of the details re- 
quire them, and where there may be either too great a 
softness or an obvious want of character and transpar- 
ency. Consider well and long before using the pencil 
for this purpose; for these isolated touches must be 


strong tones 


made with freedom and decision, or they fail in pro- 
ducing the desired effect. They should be of a warm 
tone—not cold, not gray; and the tints used for this 
purpose may be, as occasion may require, either lighter 
or darker than the parts to which they are applied. 
Recourse is generally had to smaller brushes, in effect- 
ing this object. 

In this stage of the work do not attempt too much 
at one sitting, as, by proceeding too far, the tints laid 
by scumbling and glazing interfere with each other ; 
and the eye, by coming more frequently to this impor- 
tant duty of judging the work, is better capable of see- 
ing where the necessary touches are most required. It 
is, in fact, best to allow the colors to dry gently, and 
to repeat the operation when necessary. 

Lastly, a mode of aiding the finish is by passing over 
a portion of the work with light, delicate tones, which 
are left only on the projecting touches of texture ob- 
jects. 

This operation must be done carefully and dexter- 
ously, with a light hand, holding the brush so loosely 
as to permit the somewhat thick color, with which the 
brush is charged, to adhere partially to those project- 
ing points of the picture with which the hair thus gen- 
tly comes in contact. This manipulation is called 
** dragging’ or *‘ dry touching ;’’ but the greatest care 
must be taken not to carry it too far, else it will deteri- 
orate the work by producing what may be character- 
ized as ‘* mealiness ;"’ that is, the colors will appear as 
if they had been sprinkled with meal, or covered with 
a white dust, which makes them look dull and faded, 
both in the lights and in the shadows. 

The sky is a most important part of a picture, giv- 
ing to it the due air-tint, and so influencing the whole 
work, 
served that they are graduated in intensity by a greater 


In the preparation of sky tints it is to be ob- 


or less quantity of white; and in laying them on we 
place the strongest of them at the highest part of the 
sky, making them paler and less intense as we descend 
toward the horizon where the use of blue in the tint is 
discontinued, and other tints are used suitable to the 
character of the picture and to the time of day under 
which it is seen. 

The principle is true 
tints are kept lighter as we approach the parts nearest 


also in this respect, that the 


the sun. 

The tints, however, are varied, from the horizon to the 
zenith, or highest point of the picture. Thus, in the 
representation of a sunset the blue of the zenith may 
be united with the yellow and orange of the horizon, 
by different connecting tints, as in the transition from 
blue to violet, then to the rose tints, and so to the hori- 
zontal orange and yeilow. 

This is one instance. In another kind of evening 
sky, transition might be from blue to violet, and from 
violet to light orange. But, in order that the transi- 
tion from the pale blue to the orange may be gradual 
and insensible, the two tints, though so very different 
in kind, should have the same degree of intensity. 

The sky tints of the horizon vary greatly ; but in gen- 
eral, for a serene sky, the most luminous of flesh-tints 
may be safely imitated, provided they be modified ac- 
cording to circumstances; at one time by rendering 
the tint more rosy ; at another, by giving toit more of a 
whitish or a somewhat yellow cast ; at another, by a 
tendency to a greenish hue. 

In order, however, to preserve the aerial aspect of 
the sky, it should not be painted with too many colors. 
The sky-palette should be simple, the colors few ; but 
let there be as many gradations of those colors as pos- 
sible. 

Paint the sky in at once; but if two paintings be 
necessary, the first should be, in tone, lighter than the 
sky is intended to beat the second or finishing painting. 
And let it be observed that it is necessary not to paint 
the sky too blue ; this is a fault into which a beginner 
is apt to fall; but it is easier to deepen the blue tint 
afterward, by a little scumbling, while it is not easy to 
recover a light brilliant tone, if the blue has been laid 
on too heavily. 

A SOCIETY of painter-etchers has been organized in 
London which vigorously excludes all of the translating 
etchers. 


AT a recent large sale at Liverpool low prices were 
paid for paintings by Landseer and lower still for 
Maclise’s, while there was advance in the value of works 
by Stanfield and Old Crome. 
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CURIOSITIES OF PRINTS, 


IN the growing taste for art in America engravings 
and etchings are taking a prominent place in public 
favor. The enthusiasm for rare impressions, too, which 
has for centuries obtained among collectors in the Old 
World, is visibly spreading in this country. There are, 
it may be said, three kinds of collectors: Those who 
purchase pictures on account of their beauty or excel- 
lence in design, those who purchase on account of rar- 
ity, and, lastly, those who know but little of the subject 
but have caught the infection from their friends and 
throw themselves upon the mercy of the print-seller. 
It was from a specimen of the latter type that a print- 
seller received a letter the other day, inclosing a list of 
prints which the writer desired sent to him imme- 
diately ; a list comprising some of the rarest and most 
valuable prints in existence—prints that many of the 
great collectors are constantly on the lookout for, and 
for which they are willing to pay almost fabulous 
sums. Very naturally the required pictures were not 
‘immediately’’ sent to the ambitious through inexpe- 
rienced collector. 

Every one who is at all familiar with prints knows 
how difficult it is, even for a skilled collector, to escape 
being deceived. This is especially so at present, when 
the great demand for rare prints in this country has in- 
duced the English, French, and Dutch print-sellers to 
send here great quantities of every description of etch- 
ing and engraving. Among these may be found im- 
pressions from retouched plates of Rembrandt and Van 
Ostade, that can be distinguished from the earlier im- 
pressions only by the most rigid scrutiny. The market 
is filled, too, with impressions from the plate made 
nearly three hundred years ago by Mare Antonio of 
Raphael's grand picture, ** The Murder of the Inno- 


cents."’ It has been retouched and repaired so often 
that the late impressions are worthless, and collectors 
should beware of purchasing the prints from this plate 
that are now being made at Rome by persons who 
hire the plate by the hour. 

It is a well-known fact that experienced collectors of 
prints, like collectors of books, precious stones, and 
china, often run across valuable specimens that are for 
A well-known print-seller some 
He said: ‘* Expe- 


sale for a mere song. 
time since virtually denied this. 
rienced persons, and even amateurs, are always on the 
lookout to find masterpieces among rubbish. That is 
to say, they sometimes believe that their eyes are keener 
than those of the man who has made the buying and 
selling of prints a life study. But the print-seller doesn’t 
make these mistakes.’’ He had scarcely finished these 
remarks when he showed the fallacy of his own argu- 
ment by relating the following stury : ‘* Some time ago 
while I was in London, I made the tour of the print 
shops. One morning, while on my usual round, my at- 
tention was attracted by a dingy little shop in the win- 
dow of which a number of prints were strung upon a 
cord under a sign, reading : ‘ These prints six-pence a 
Among them I discovered a very rare print, 
Just around the corner 


piece.’ 
which I at once purchased. 
was the large establishment of a print-seller of my ac- 
quaintance. I showed him the print without telling him 
the price I had paid for it, and asked him to buy it. 
‘Oh!’ 
give you anything like the price it is worth. 
there is very little demand for it except among very 
wealthy persons.’ ‘ Well, never mind that,’ said I, 
‘what will you give me for it ?? He pondered for a mo- 
ment, closely scrutinizing mean time the print which had 
cost me sixpence. ‘I could only give you part of its 
‘in fact all I could offer you for it 


he responded, ‘I couldn't begin, you know, to 
You see 


value,’ said he; 
would be sixteen guineas.’ ’ 
The vagaries of the enthusiastic print collector are 


at the same time amusing and incomprehensible to his 


The print-seller, however, is used to 
them and is rarely surprised at anything they do. 
‘* Have you a Madonna and St. Jerome with a silver ° 
toe-nail?’’ demanded a nervous-appearing man with 
expectant countenance, as he stepped hastily into the 
store of Mr. Keppel, the other day. He was searching 
for the famous copy of Correggio’s picture of that name, 
of which the artist’s proofs, taken before the print was 
finished, portray St. Jerome's big toe-nail without its 
proper shading. The man was informed that that par- 


fellow beings. 














ticular state would cost him five times as much as the 
excellent and finished impressions taken immediately 
afterward. ‘‘Oh! no,”’ said he, ‘‘ this will not do at 
all.’’ His disappointment was greatly alleviated, how- 
ever, when he found that he could obtain Maratti’s ‘* In- 
fant Christ,’’ with the white thumb-nail, which is worth 
more than three times as much as the finished proofs. 

Inquiries like these are constantly being made of the 
print-sellers. | Rembrandt’s etching of ‘‘ The Good 
Samaritan,’’ in which the horse has a white tail and the 
wall near by is without shadow, is in great demand, 
and easily fetches four and even five times the sum that 
the impressions from the finished plate command, 

In a print-store opposite the City Hall there may be 
seen the celebrated engraving by Carlo Felice of the 
painting by Guercino now in the Tribune at Florence 
and called ‘* Sybilla Samia.’’ In this great work the lines 
intersect each other throughout. The Sybil holds in 
her left hand a scroll which bears the following inscrip- 
tion: SALVE CASTA SYON PERMVL TAGUVE 
PASSA PVELLA. This is the state of the print as 
Felice had perfected it. Side by side with the perfect 
picture stands the unperfected proof, the price of which 
is $350, about twice the price asked for the more per- 
fect one. In this proof the pendant in the left ear of 
the Madonna is entirely white and there are no letters 
on the scroll she holds in her hand. Near by stands the 
celebrated counterfeit and the original of the portrait 
made by Nanteuil of Pompone de Belliévre. This 
counterfeit is so deceptive that the most distinguished 
judges of prints have spent weeks in the closest scru- 
tiny of its delicate lines before being warranted in pro- 
nouncing it false. Some time ago, however, a New 
York connoisseur discovered a mark by which it may 
readily be distinguished from the genuine print, a mark 
that, no doubt, the Old World connoisseurs are al- 
ready aware of. The portrait is encircled by a band, 
and around this band are a series of fine lines. Within 
these, on the top of the print, is a delicate rosette, in 
the centre of which is a microscopic circle, about the 
size of a pin’s head. In the original, this little circle is 
exactly between two of these lines. That is to say, 
there are two tangents to this circle, which is not bi- 
sected. In the counterfeit this little circle is bisected by 
one of these lines. So fine is this counterfeit that, it 
is said, if it cannot be identified as spurious it is worth 
$100, if it can it is very dear at one dollar. 

“The Virgin with the Long Thigh”’ is the name given 
to a certain impression of Marc Antonio’s celebrated 
engraving of Raphael’s ‘‘ Virgin.’’ In the perfected 
engraving the Virgin, St. Joseph, and the Child are all 
perfectly shaded from limb to limb. Just before com- 
pleting his masterpiece, however, Antonio took a few 
impressions, but finding that the lack of shade upon 
one of the legs of the Virgin gave the thigh an elon- 
gated appearance, he at once went to work and cor- 
rected the defect, and these impressions have since been 
sought after with great avidity. Dilettanti who have 
wandered through the European galleries and are fa- 
miliar with Raphael’s pictures, always insist that this 
engraving cannot be genuine, because it is not a correct 
copy of the Virgin of this master. Connoisseurs, on 
the contrary, know that so much of Raphael’s picture 
of the Virgin as Antonio desired to copy, he did 
thoroughly and accurately, but that he made many 
changes. For instance he left out the ass’s head and 
interjected a little barrel which may be seen suspended 
from the wall. The aureole about the head he left out 
altogether. There is a retouched plate of this picture, 
the impressions from which are apt to deceive ama- 
teurs. A powerful glass, however, will disclose the fact 
that Raphael's taste in design is here wanting, particu- 
Jarly in the head and the expression of the lips. 

When Mare Antonio had completed his beautiful 
engraving of Raphael's *‘ Venus of the Sea,’’ he put 
the address ‘* Ant Sal exc’’ in the centre of the bottom 
of the plate. After taking a few proofs he obliterated 
this and placed his monogram upon the shell in which 
rests the right foot of the Goddess of Love, and gave a 
deeper shade to the flowing locks which she is brushing 
back with her left hand. The first impression is very 
highly prized by connoisseurs, and it commands in con- 
sequence four and in some cases eight and even nine 
times.the price of the more finished impressions. In the 
finished engraving of the Apollo Belvedere the folds of 
the cloak and a large portion of the python are deeply 
shaded, and in the centre of the base of the picture ap- 
pear the letters ‘‘ A V’’ (Augustin Venitian). In the 
rare proofs the python and the drapery are much lighter, 
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and the address ‘* Ant Sal exc’’ appears in the right- 
hand corner of the base of the picture. 

Few persons are aware of the difference which dis- 
tinguishes the rare proofs and the ordinary impressions 
of Antonio’s engraving of ‘‘ Mars, Venus, and Love.”’ 
In the latter, the flambeau held by Venus is deeply 
shaded and the flame is long and very spiral. In the 
middle of the base are the letters ‘*M F’’ in mono- 
gram, and the legend, *‘ 1508 16 D.’’ Upon one of the 
bands of the cuirass held by Mars are these marks : 
‘*(1 lit o).’’ In the rare impressions the flambeau held 
by Venus is very lightly shaded, the flame is short, and 
upon the buckler of Mars is the head of Medusa. 

The difference in appearance between the first im- 
pressions of Ferdinand Miiller’s beautiful engraving of 
‘*The Madonna di St. Sisto’’ and the innumerable suc- 
ceeding impressions to be had, is striking in the extreme, 
and makes the former very valuable. Indeed, it is said 
that this engraving presents one of the very few instan- 
ces where the connoisseurs are willing to pay more for 
merit than for peculiarity. Miiller, like many other en- 
gravers of his time, was without means and relied upon 
his publisher for his living. After working industriously 
for more than a year upon his picture of St. Sisto, his 
publisher insisted that it was not cut deep enough for 
*“mercantile’’ purposes, that is to say, a sufficient 
number of impressions could not be taken to supply the 
market without wearing out the plate. He therefore 
demanded that it should be cut deeper. This wasa 
great blow to Miiller. Before beginning to deepen the 
lines, however, he took off a number of impressions. 
These proofs show that the original work was a grand 
conception, and the subsequent impressions are entirely 
devoid of the delicacy of treatment possessed by the 
original. This is the reason that the shrewd collector 
willingly pays $150 for these first impressions and 
grudges ten dollars for the subsequent ones. 

It is said that fully nine tenths of the print-collectors 
have spurious copies of Diirer’s ‘* The Nativity.’ The 
fact seems to be that the original plate was so injured 
by fire many years ago as to make it utterly worthless. 
The demand for the impressions from this plate, how- 
ever, became so great as to encourage the counter- 
feiters, and two separate plates of this picture, both 
spurious, are known to be in existence. Both are so 
fine, however, that it has been thought next to impossi- 
ble to distinguish between the impressions from them 
and those from Diirer’s original plate. 

Means have been found, however. In the original 
the vane on the top of the house in the back of the en- 
graving is composed of two distinct parts, in the Jarger 
of which is a small dot. In one of the spurious copies 
this vane is in one piece with a distinct point protrud- 
ing from the right angle, and in the other the vane is 
fashioned like the peculiar shaped flag which the sail- 
ors call a burgee. So, too, in Diirer’s ‘‘ St. Jerome 
in the Room,’’ the upper or false talon on the paw of 
the lion is ‘‘ nicked’’ on both sides, as are such talons 
usually from the abrasion of stones and the like, and 
the fur is worn off in the immediate vicinity. In the 
counterfeit this talon is as perfect as though the lion 
had always lived in a glass case, and the fur grows all 
about that part of the limb. 

If Rembrandt could have known what a demand 
there would be for that impression of his ‘‘ Saviour 
Healing the Sick,’* commonly called ‘‘ The Hundred 
Guilder,’’ before he put in the cross hatchings, he 
would probably have thought twice before he altered 
the first impression. As it was, he took eight impres- 
sions before the hatchings. One of these is in the Brit- 
ish Museum, one in the Imperial Library in Vienna, 
one in the Royal Collection in Amsterdam, one in the 
Royal Library at Paris, one in the Brussels Museum of 
Art, one in Rome, one in the possession of Baron Ver- 
stalk, and the owner of the remaining one can obtain 
two thousand dollars for it by bringing it to New York ; 
there being a standing offer for it of this amount. 

There are two very rare impressions of Augustin Ve- 
nitian’s engraving of Isaac, Esau and Jacob. The 
first and rarest is dated 1522. Here Isaac’s neck is al- 
most white, and Esau, who is seen returning from the 
chase, seems to have had his nose sunburnt, as the tip 
only of that member is shaded. In the second proof, 
also highly prized, but not so rare as the first, the date 
1524 appears; Esau’s nose is properly shaded in this, 
but Isaac’s neck is yet quite white, though not so livid 
as in the first proof. The finished impression, dated 
also 1524 and addressed ‘‘A V,”’ does not bring anything 
like the price that these two peculiar impressions do. 








There is a beautiful etching of: a little dog by Rem- 
brandt which is much sought after by collectors, but 
which amateurs are apt to insist is not genuine, be- 
cause it is peculiarly placed in the corner of a rough 
On the contrary, as all connoisseurs know, this 
The great artist seeing one 


plate. 
is a genuine Rembrandt. 
day a little dog asleep in the sun, hastily seized the 
first piece of copper he could lay his hands upon, 
which proved to be a piece that he had already rejected, 
and roughly sketched the dog in one corner of it. The 
impressions from this large plate, with the little dog al- 
most lost in one corner, are very rare and command 
immense prices. After taking some impressions Rem- 
brandt cut off a piece of the plate, and the subsequent 
impressions do not command anything like the prices 
that the earlier ones do. There is probably no engrav- 
ing for which there is more inquiry than the ‘‘ White 
Faced Gold Weigher’’ of Rembrandt. Rembrandt, it 
seems, engraved the figure of a man surrounded with 
gold-bags and having a pair of scales before him. In 
the picture he intended to represent a certain Receiver 
General of Holland. He completed the engraving in all 
its details except the features, for which he left a blank 
elliptical space. Soon after this he obtained a sitting 
from the original, and was thus enabled to put in the 
features. Before he did so, however, he took off a 
number of proofs of the Receiver General, which may be 
said to represent that dignitary with no expression to 
speak of, and everybody is crazy to obtain one of these 
prints at any price. As a result, the faceless or incom- 
pleted engraving brings about four times what the 
linished one does; a poor compliment indeed to the 
Receiver General. So too, in Rembrandt's ‘*‘ Christ 
Healing the Sick,’’ the impressions made before the 
diagonal lines on the neck of the ass were drawn in, 
are eagerly sought for and fetch exorbitant prices, 
whereas the finished engraving passes without particu- 
lar notice. That is to say, the market value of an im- 
pression in the first state, before Rembrandt had im- 
proved and completed the plate, is greater than that of 
a perfect copy; Rembrandt's opinion being held of 
slight importance by the connoisseurs in comparison 
with the merit of rarity. In fact, connoisseurship first 
seeks early impressions for their quality, and then dis- 
trusts its own judgment as to the very thing it seeks, 
and so is obliged to look for marks by which an early 
impression may be known. In Rembrandt’s ** Prodigal 
Son’’ everybody wants the proof before the lettering, as 
in these copies the nose of the prodigal is without 
shade except at the tip. These first impressions are 
greatly sought after and easily command eight times 
the price of the more finished copies. 

There is a clever counterfeit of Marc Antonio’s 
‘* Virgin and the Palm.’’ Behind the virgin, who is sit- 
ting upon the ground holding in her arms the infant, is 
a landscape, in the middle of which is a river. In the 
counterfeit, one bank of the river is a trifle higher than 
the other, and the impression does not bear the mono- 
gram of Marc Antonio. The counterfeit of ‘* The Vir- 
gin and the Cradle’’ is very deceptive, so beautifully is 
it drawn. A close scrutiny with a good glass, however, 
shows that in the original the Lottom of the basin is 
white, as is also the left hand of the old woman who 
stands in the background, whereas in the counterfeit 
these portions of the engraving are slightly shaded. 

In Raphael's ‘‘ Tarquin and Lucrece,’’ careful scru- 
tiny will show that the position of the two dogs is 
different in the counterfeit from their position in the 
original. 

Great exertions are continually made by the collec- 
tors to obtain impressions of Antonio’s *‘ Laocoén,”’ 
in which the lack of shading makes one of the sons of 
Laocoén appear as if the serpent had gone right 
through him and passed half his body out from the 
other side. The subsequent shading corrected this en- 
tirely in the plate, and these impressions do not contain 
the inscription ‘‘ Ant Sal exc,’’ in the lower right hand 
corner as do the first impressions. 

There is another instance of the peculiarities of col- 
lectors to be found in the hue and cry after a certain 
proof of Berghem’s ‘‘ Farmyard.'’ He etched two 
sets of cattle of six each, and one of these sets was ex- 
ecuted on a single copper, which was afterward di- 
vided. This impression before division is’ eagerly 
looked for, and there is a standing offer of $2000 for it, 
although its only superiority over good impressions of 
the six separate plates is a matter of pure curiosity, 
depending upon the fact that there is only one large 
plate-mark instead of six smaller ones. F. i... 
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COLOR IN RELATION TO DECORATION. 
i 





MELODY. 

maf OUBTLESS the use of color is largely 
a matter of feeling. The man who is 
a colorist chooses and rejects his tints 
through processes he has no call to 
analyze. At the same time his results 
but illustrate certain determinate facts 
which for other less intuitive persons 
may be profitably set down. Any one at all observant 
must be aware that the consideration of color as a thing 
of itself has greatly increased in importance in this 
country in the last few years, and that certain pecu- 
liarities distinguish its use. 

Different methods of color treatment have been 
ranged under two heads. And although the analogy 
between music and painting does not bear out the 
straining it receives, musical nomenclature very hap- 
pily distinguishes these two methods. Harmonies in 
color are the arrangements of color by contrast. Melo- 
dies in color are variations of the same color theme. 
The latter have been more prominently 
brought to notice in Mr. Whistler’s sym- 
phonies and nocturnes. Latterly, after 
the idea of the famous ‘‘ Blue Boy,’’ by 
Gainsborough, we have had Mr. Chase’s 
*“White Lady,’’ Mr. Currier’s ‘‘ Red 
Boy,’’ and Miss Emmett’s ‘‘ Blue Girl’’ 
—the latter two in the last spring exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Artists. 

Contrasts of color have heretofore 
more particularly concerned the decora- 
tive artist, but any one who has seen 
Mr. Colman’s and Mr. Tiffany's wall- 
papers in the upper hall in the Union 
League Club House, and some of the 
decoration in the Seventh Regiment Ar- 
mory, will have observed what interest- 
ing effects have been wrought in slight 
variations of the same color. To be even 
more perspicuous, two of the most artis- 
tic exhibits at the rooms of the Decora- 
tive Art Society have been a branch of 
dead pine leaves and cones embroidered 
on old-gold satin, an exquisite blending 
of browns into yellow, and, in painting, 
a half-opened ear of ripe corn on a gilded 
panel. To bring the matter farther down, 
such use of color plays now an important 
part in dress in the ombre satins which 
are among the novelties of spring. A 
marked example of this was in an import- 
ed bonnet which merits description, the 
crown being composed of deep orange red ombre satin 
shading into pinkish salmon by imperceptible degrees, 
and carried through an ostrich-feather whose tips were 
lost on the yellow of the Tuscan brim, the result being 
singularly pleasing. 

In this bonnet will be seen how in purely artistic 
ways colors may be blended which might otherwise 
remain antagonistic or unpleasantly loud if brought to- 
gether. Referring to Rood's ‘‘ Modern Chromatics,’’ 
a work almost too scientific for the indifferent reader, 
yet filled with practical hints for the artist, and to which 
the readers of this article will be greatly indebted, we 
read : : 

“‘It is, however, found in practice that colors which 
are distant from each other in the chromatic circle by 
a smail interval can be associated without detriment 
under certain conditions.”’ 

These conditions are that the two colors should ex- 
press different degrees of luminosity, and are illustrated 
by the reds of a soldier’s coat in the sunshine and 
shadow. The writer then gives a table of small inter- 
vals expressing these different degrees of luminosity, 
which I copy, believing that it cannot fail to be of profit 
to every reader interested in decoration : 








DARKER. LIGHTER. 
Red. Orange Red. 
Orange Red. Orange. 
Orange. Orange Yellow. 
Orange Yellow. Yellow. 


Vellowish Green. Greenish Yellow. 


Green. Yellowish Green. 
Green Blue. Green. 

Blue. Green Blue. 
Ultramarine Blue. Blue. 

Violet. Purple. 

Purple. Red. 


As illustrations of the use of these small intervals are 
given the yellow and orange, the red and purple of 
sunsets, and often their gradations into blue—a series, 
however, which the artist can attempt with difficulty, 
blue being too cold a color. The relations of greenish 
yellow to green are shown in foliage in the sunlight, 
while the green blues and ultramarine hues are finely 
displayed in the sky. The subtle gradations of tints 
in flowers, deepening in hue toward the extremities of 
the petals and depths of the corolla as shown in the 
yellows and yellow browns of many flowers, and par- 
ticularly in the reds and yellows of many of the later 
varieties of roses, offer admirable examples to the artist. 
The suggestions of nature which are too often neglect- 








BUREAU IN GILDED BRONZE AND LACQUER, 


EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION BY M. DASSON, 


ed are yet to be followed with discretion, as there are 
reasons which explain proximity of colors in nature, 
and which lead us to accept them, which could not 
possibly hold good in decorative art. 

The most common use of the small interval we see 
is in the olives of carpets, hangings, and wall-papers ; 
which is to say, the successive transitions of green 
through yellow into orange red and brown, 

Another series becoming also frequent is that of blue 
green melting into blue and violet, of which one often 
sees fine effects in the use of turquoise tiling. 

The decorative artist will find pleasure and profit in 
working out different series of colors for himself, and 
for guidance might profitably provide himself with a 
chromatic chart. Monochromatic designs are more 
and more extensively used by manufacturers of textile 
fabrics and paper hangings, the small intervals giving 
the necessary low relief to form and preventing the mo- 
notony of an unbroken surface of color, and at the 
same time avoiding the brilliancy of combining several 
colors. In house-furnishing the selection of one color 
for a room and its variation in the carpets, walls, dra- 
pery, and upholstery is at present a favorite fashion. 
To do this successfully and without the introduction of 





a false note requires no little judgment and knowledge, 
for here we are not speaking of feeling in regard to 
color, but as if it did not exist. To give an example 
which may serve in other respects, Professor Rood re- 
fers to the use of red in monochrome decoration. In 
using red, he says, the artist will employ for the lighter 
shades a red more orange than the general ground, for 
the darker a red that is more purplish. To reverse 
this and employ a lighter purplish red and deeper 
orange red would be at once to destroy the pleasur- 
able effect. From this follows the color maxim that 
dark shades of bright colors will not combine with light 
shades of dark colors, a maxim which ladies may with 
equal propriety regard in matters of the toilette. These 
hints are urged upon persons interested in decorative 
work, because the arts of design are opening new fields 
every day as a means of livelihood, and while the har- 
vest is ripening the laborers are few. 
Mary GAY HUMPHREYS. 


AXIOMS AND RULES OF COLOR. 





Dr. DRESSER, in his “ Principles of Decorative 
Design,’’ * presents the following axioms and rules in 
regard to color. They will be found 
valuable for study and future reference : 

1. Regarded from an art point of view, 
there are but three colors—z.e., blue, 
red, and yellow. 

2. Blue, red, and yellow have been 
termed frzémary colors ; they cannot be 
formed by the admixture of any other 
colors. 

3. All colors other than blue, red, and 
yellow result from the admixture of the 
primary colors. 

4. By the admixture of blue and red, 
purple is formed; by the admixture of 
red and yellow, orange is formed ; and 
by the admixture of yellow and _ blue, 
green is formed. 

5. Colors resulting from the admixture 
of two primary colors are termed second- 
ary; hence purple, orange, and green 
are secondary colors. 

6. By the admixture of two secondary 
colors a ¢ertéary color is formed: thus, 
purple and orange produce russet (the 
red tertiary) ; orange and green produce 
citrine (the yellow tertiary) ; and green 
and purple, olive (the blue tertiary) ; 
russet, citrine, and olive are the three 
tertiary colors. 

7. When a light color is juxtaposed to 
a dark color, the light color appears light- 
er than’ it is and the dark color darker. 

8. When colors are juxtaposed, they become influ- 
enced as to their hue. Thus, when red and green ‘are 
placed side by side, the red appears redder than it actu- 
ally is, and the green greener ; and when blue and black 
are juxtaposed, the blue manifests but little alteration, 
while the black assumes an orange tint or becomes 


“e ” 


rusty. 
9g. No one color can be viewed by the eye without 
another being created. Thus, if red is viewed, the eye 
creates for itself green, and this green is cast upon 
whatever is near. If it views green, red is in like man- 
ner created and cast upon adjacent objects ; thus, if 
red and green are juxtaposed, each creates the other in 
the eye, and the red created by the green is cast upon 
the red, and the green created by the red is cast upon 
the green ; and therred and the green become improved 
by being juxtaposed. The eye also demands the pres- 
ence of the three primary colors, either in their purity 
or in combination ; and if these are not present, what- 
ever is deficient will be created in the eye, and this in- 
duced color will be cast upon whatever is near. Thus, 
when we view blue, orange, which is a mixture of red 





* Published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York and London. 
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and yellow, is created in the eye, and this color is cast 
upon whatever is near ; if black is in juxtaposition with 
the blue, this orange is cast upon it, and gives to it an 
orange tint, thus causing it to look ‘‘ rusty.”’ 

10. In like manner, if we look upon red, green is 
formed in the eye, and is cast upon adjacent colors ; 
or if we look upon yellow, purple is formed. 

11. Harmony results from an agreeable contrast. 

12. Colors which perfectly harmonize improve one 
another to the utmost. 

13. In order to perfect harmony, the three colors are 
necessary, either in their purity or in combination. 

14. Red and green combine to yield a harmony. 
Red is a primary color, and green, which is a secondary 
color, consists of blue and yellow—the other two pri- 
mary colors. Blue and orange also produce a harmony, 
and yellow and purple, for in each case the three 
primary colors are present. 

15. It has been found that the primary colors in per- 
fect purity produce exact harmonies in the proportions 
of 8 parts of blue, 5 of red, and 3 of yellow ; that the sec- 
ondary colors harmonize in the proportions of 13 of 
purple, 11 of green, and 8 of orange ; and that the ter- 
tiary colors harmonize in the proportions of olive 24, 
russet 21, and citrine 19. 

16. There are, however, subtleties of harmony which 
it is difficult to understand. 

17. The rarest harmonies frequently lie close on the 
verge of discord. 

18, Harmony of color 


painting garden-seats green destroys the effect of the 
color of the vegetation. Such seats should be the 
color of wood. 


SOME LAST CENTURY FURNITURE. 


THE bureau in lacquer and gilt-bronze illustrated 
herewith, exhibited by M. Dasson in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1878, is an excellent example of the magnificent 
Louis XVI. period. It is particularly graceful in out- 
line; the cylinder is in skilful imitation of Japanese 
lacquer, and the copper mountings are of the finest 
workmanship. Still we have no liking for work of this 
kind, for it carries ornament to unreasonable profusion. 
The sumptuous extravagance which accorded well 
enough with the court excesses that preceded the bloody 
days of the French Revolution, it seems to us, has little 
to commend it to the more sober tastes of to-day. Paris 
furniture-makers continue, however, to reproduce such 
pieces at great cost, and there are willing purchasers. 
The only palliation we can find in what we regard as a 
waste of skilled labor is that it sometimes produces a 
piece of work as good as the one we have illustrated. 
At best, however, we can only regard such furniture as 
pretty bric-d-brac. It is too elaborate to be useful. 

The illustration facing M. Dasson’s bureau gives 
some modern English furniture after Adams, Sheraton, 
It somewhat resembles in style the 


and Chippendale. 





without a permanent value. With these sensible prin- 
ciples in view he takes the reader into his confidence in 
the following pleasant manner : 

‘Ido not want to see everybody collecting. I do 
not admire private museums. I think houses which are 
ugly and badly furnished and uncomfortable are none 
the better for being filled with curiosities. But short of 
this there is something to be done. I go into my neigh- 
bor Brown’s house, and this is what I see : 

*“ The carpet is modern ‘ Brussels ;’ the curtains are 
figured ‘rep ;’ the hall and passages are covered with 
oil-cloths ; the furniture is of the last new pattern, de- 
signed in the ‘ Gothic style,” by Messrs. Oak and Vel- 
Brown 
complacently that he has spent a thousand pounds on 


vet, upholsterers and undertakers. tells me 
furnishing the sitting-rooms, and asks me to look at the 
frames of his prints. 

‘* They are gorgeous enough, certainly. ‘ Now,’ says 
Brown, ‘I venture to say you can hardly tell them from 
carved and gilt wood. They are done by a new pro- 
cess.’ 

“You look at the prints for which the :mitation 
frames were procured. They are late pale impressions 
of poor second-rate works, of which even proofs would 
be worthless, but Brown has had to pay some cheating 
dealer a good sum for them. It is the same with every- 
Its only possible value, at the best, was in its 
These 
dining-room chairs are 


thing. 


novelty, A year’s wear makes it worthless. 





is, in many respects, 
analogous to harmony 
of musical sounds. 

19. Blue is a cold col- 
or, and appears to re- 
cede from the eye. 

20. Red is 
color, and is exciting ; 
it remains stationary as 
to distance. 

21. Yellow is the col- 
or most nearly allied to 
light ; it appears to ad- 
vance toward the spec- 
tator. 

22. At twilight blue 


a warm 





appears much lighter 
than it is, red much 
darker, and _ yellow 


slightly darker. By ordi- 
nary gaslight blue be- 


comes’ darker, red 
brighter, and _ yellow 
lighter. By this artifi- 





cial light a pure yellow 
appears lighter than 
white itself when view- 





ed in contrast with cer- 








of carved oak, ‘ carved 
by = machinery’ of 
course, and the backs 
are marked with 
Brown's monogram in 
gilding on the scarlet 
leather. They have 
cost him between two 
and three _ guineas 


apiece, and he is natur- 
ally proud of them. But 
what are they worth? 
What is anything in the 
house worth? Well, at 
third of the 
price he has paid. 

** Take the chairs as 


most, a 


an example. Say they 
cost Brown 2/. Ios, 
each. They are carved 


by machinery, and are 


of the latest pattern. 
But since he bought 


them a newer and still 
more attractive pattern 
has come out, and so 
their value as being in 


the fashion is gone ; and 





their carving, too, is 





tain other colors. 

23. By certain com- 
binations, color may 
make glad or depress, convey the idea of purity, rich- 
ness, or poverty, or may affect the mind in any desired 
manner, as does music. 

24. When a color is placed on a gold ground, it 
should be outlined with a darker shade of its own color. 

25. When a gold ornament falls on acolored ground, 
it should be outlined with black. 

26. When an ornament falls on a ground which is in 
direct harmony with it, it must be outlined with a lighter 
tint of its own color. 
on a green ground, the ornament must be outlined with 
a lighter red. 

27. When the ornament and the ground are in two 
tints of the same color, if the ornament is darker than 
the ground, it will require outlining with a still darker 
tint of the same color; but if lighter than the ground 


Thus, when a red ornament falls 


no outline will be required. 


AN eye which has looked at red for a long time be- 
comes blind to green, and is disposed to see everything 
red ; a little while after, it becomes blind to red and 
sees everything green. It is for this reason that a 
buyer, after examining a series of pieces of red cloth, 
finds the last less pleasing than the first. The seller 
may prevent this by placing before his customer some 
green cloths on which the buyer’s eyes can occasionally 
rest. For the same reason the common practice of 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITING-DESK, CHAIR AND SIDEBOARD, 


more ambitious French work, but is more reasonably 
adapted to the requirements of the furniture of the day. 





DOMESTIC VALUE OF OLD FURNITURE. 
THAT agreeable English writer, Mr. W. J. Loftie, in 
‘A Plea for Art at Home,’’ makes a sensible distinction 
between the mania for ‘‘ collecting’’ for one’s private 
gratification and the gradual gathering into one’s home 
artistic objects for the furnishing of rooms and the 
consequent benefit of the entire household. ‘‘ Art at 
home,”’ he says, “‘ is art calculated to give pleasure to 
as many as possible in the home, and to make its rooms 
as pretty and attractive as possible. The bibliomaniac 
too often forgets others in his comparatively solitary 
pursuit, and the collector of autographs can have but 
little regard for the pleasures of his family. If things 
are only bought to be stowed away in portfolios and 
cupboards, they are merely money laid by to accumu- 
late.’’ Mr. Loftie makes a strong point on “‘ the Profit 
of collection,’’ and in the course of his entertaining vol- 
ume makes it perhaps a little often and a little too 
strong; but this buying for accumulation is not the 
kind of profitable collecting he advocates. He beiieves 
that whatever is brought into the house should go 
toward the decoration or at least the beauty of the 
house, and that nothing should be brought in which is 


rather a drawback, for 
the carvers have invent- 
ed a new way of doing 
such work, and can turn it out so cheaply that chairs 
twice as fine as Brown’s are to be had for 25s. 

The 
prints never were worth anything, and the frames, after 


‘It is the same with prints and their frames. 


a year’s hanging on the walls, have the new look well 
rubbed off, and are not worth doing up a second time. 

‘“It would be useless to go through all the items. 
But if Brown’s things are sold they may perhaps fetch 
300/7., perhaps 400/. So that he has paid 600/. for his 
use of them, and if he has them long he wiil lose still 
more. 

‘‘Now I go into, say, Smith’s house. Smith is a 
poorer man than Brown, but now and then he has what 
he calls a windfall ; so that on the whole he has in the 
course of a number of years spent about as much on his 
drawing-rooms, study, and dining-room as Brown on 
his. 

‘“When he and Mrs. Smith went into residence, 
there was very little furniture in the house. They dined 
on a small deal table, and had no sideboard. Their 
dinner chairs had cane seats. But there was a very 
pretty old Turkey carpet on the floor. 
out for a carpet like that,’ said Smith, ‘for years. 
See how beautiful is the con- 


“I was looking 


They are not made now. 
trast of bright blue and scarlet, with black to quiet them. 
Nowadays they are magenta and dark blue, and I prefer 
to do without a carpet rather than have to look every 
day at anything so discordant. Now this one was made 
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a hundred years ago, I dare say. It is not the better 
for that, but it has been all the time in an old country 
house, and it is not much the worse. Money would 
not buy such a Turkey at a shop, and | picked it up 
cheap enough by looking after it myself.’ 

** When I go to Smith’s again at an interval of a few 
months, I find he has managed to acquire a sideboard. 
It is a chest or large cupboard of oak, beautifully carved. 

“** Now,’ he cries in triumph, ‘ you thought me an 
ass to have no sideboard. But I knew better. Ten 
years ago I happened to be at a furniture sale, and I 
saw that very same cupboard knocked down for a small 
sum, but failed to catch the buyer’s name. I did not 
want a sideboard then, nor for along time after, but 
one day on going through a Wardour Street warehouse 
—only not in Wardour Street, you know—I saw my 
old friend. I said nothing then. But when I came 
here I went to ask for it. ‘‘ It’s gone to a gent in the 
country,’’ said the dealer. So I asked no more, but felt 
very sorry I had not secured it. After waiting some 
months, and seeing nothing I liked to go with my 
Turkey, I went and asked the dealer if he had any 
pieces out of which I could make up a jury sideboard 
for the time being. He said he had an old chest with- 
out any back or any feet, which he was going to break 
up and put into other pieces of furniture. ‘‘ Is it old?” 
I asked. ‘‘As old as Methusalem,’’ he answered. 
‘‘Is it pretty?’ I asked again. ‘‘ Was be-ootiful,”’ 
he answered, ‘‘ but werry dilapidated.’’ ‘* Let me 
see it,’’ said I. So he took me up to the 
topmost story cf his house, to a little back 
room. I recognized the place, and the out- 
side of the door as that of the room in which 
my lamented cupboard had once stood. Could 
it be there still, after all? thought I. I actu- 
ally felt my heart beating under my waist- 
coat. He opened the door. There was my 
old friend, dilapidated as he had said, but the 
carving whole, and all this lovely frieze, and 
the heads of these Corinthian pillars, and 
above all the date—only look at that !_ 1632— 
and it looks a hundred years later, so fine is 
the carving! ‘* Well,’’ I said, trembling, 
‘“‘what do you want for that?’ ‘I'll take 
half a dozen guineas, if you’ll spend a couple 
more in doin’ of it up at my shop.’’ I jumped 
at the bargain, only for appearance’ sake 
offering him pounds instead of guineas, I do 
not think,’ continued Smith, with hesitation, 
‘I do not think he saw the date on it. You 
cannot see it till you look for it ; but what’s 
the good of my having the use of my eyes, 
and ever so many years’ practice, if I can’t 
get a bargain now and then?’ 

‘ “* Smith’s house is, after a few years, be- 
coming very pretty. He has two or three 
pictures, for instance, bought at long inter- 
vals. ‘Who is that?’ I ask him; ‘an an- 
cestor, I suppose ; it looks like 2 Reynolds.’ 

““*It is a Reynolds,’ he replies with com- 
placency. 

** It would be rude to make any further re- 
marks ; but I cannot help wondering how 
Smith comes to have a Reynolds worth say 
250/. 
*** An ancestor ?’ I repeat. 

“** Not at all,’ he repligs. ‘ My illustrious 
ancestors—‘‘ stirps preclarorum Smithorum,”’ 
as a monument in the Abbey puts it-—never 
could have afforded to sit to Reynolds. He 
would have asked a long price for such a 
portrait as that ; and it’s worth more now. 
I bought it—’ 

“* Of course he told me all about it; whom _ 
it represented, what he gave ; what he had —— 
been offered for it since; and so on. ° 

‘*Then Smith has a very nice pair of tap- 
estry portiéres for curtains, and his chande- 
lier is of wrought brass, and a little china is 
in a cabinet in the drawing-room, and I ob- 
serve everywhere, with a certain economy, a distinct 
effort to have everything of the best, ancient or mod- 
ern; and I know that if anything should happen to 
Smith he will leave something behind. He says him- 
self with truth : 

***T have been three years furnishing. I have paid 
for all—drawing-rooms and bedrooms—as nearly as 
possible rooo/., and now the babies are multiplying and 
I must stop buying, but it is a satisfaction to think that 





what I have will sell for as much as I gave, or more, 
even after a few years’ wear; and that it is pretty to 
look at and pleasant to live in the house with ; and that 
moreover I have had a lot of fun buying it. 

‘“**TIn fact,’ he concludes, ‘ buying things that are 
pretty and good is the only way I know by which you 
can both eat your cake and have it too.’ 

““Smith is undoubtedly right, and if any one will 





CUT-METAL FIRE-SCREEN. 


compare his house with Brown's after a few years are 
past he will see the advantage of Smith’s method. 

*“ We live so much with our furniture that it seems 
to me very odd that we care so little about its look. 
We have, many of us, got a false idea that pretty things 
cost more than ugly ones. There cannot be a greater 
mistake, but we make it very easily. If we go into an 
ordinary furniture shop we find the price depends almost 
solely on the amount of ornament. But ornament is not 
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CUT-METAL KIOSK. DESIGNED BY MME. DELONG. 


AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1878. 


beauty in itself. An old Greek vase, used for carrying 
water from the well, without any ornament or pattern 
on it of any kind, is more beautiful to look at than any- 
thing we'can make now : and it is the same with furni- 
ture. We want chairs, for example, not to have 
monograms on the backs where we have no eyes to cor- 
respond, but to be solid under us, and to give us the idea 
when we sit down that we can never get to the bottom 
of the springs. 











““ The permanent things in the room should carry the 
ornament. The best ornament the chairs and sofas 
can have is good upholstery, and a look of comfort. 
But a cabinet against the wal] may be as ornate as you 
please, if it is not more ornate than what it contains. 
It is ridiculous to see a gorgeous buhl cupboard with 
glass doors, and covered all over with tortoise-shell and 
ormolu, yet only containing Bohemian glass, Swiss 
cottages, and the leaning tower of Pisa in alabaster. 

‘ This incongruity is very unpleasing, and the most 
common of all forms of household discord. I have seen 
a room decorated in the Louis Quatorze style and filled 
with Gothic furniture. And I have seen an ancient 
and beautiful ‘oak parlor’ in a manor house with a 
‘Wardour Street’ chimney-piece, and a German trans- 
parency in the window. 

*‘ It is, however, impossible in furnishing to avoid in- 
congruity altogether, and all we can do in order to 
counteract its effects is to avoid extremes. 

“ The first thing to think of in choosing furniture is 
comfort. If you want chairs for a dining-room your 
object will be to find chairs on which a man may sit to 
eat at table without being obliged to lean forward too 
much, without finding himself so far elevated that he 
cannot touch the ground with his feet, and without 
backs so carved that after dinner he is in a hurry to re- 
move to the sofa. Comfort in the dining-room is very 
different from comfort in the drawing-room. It is usual 
to have a number of little light chairs which have only 
one merit—namely, that they are easily moved 
about. But a comfortable drawing-room 
should have plenty of low arm-chairs on good 
easy-running casters, with a sofa or two, all 
covered with some material on which one 
need not be afraid to sit. There should be no 
central table, but, as at a club, there should 
be a number of small but firm tea-tables on 
which you may safely place your lamp or 
your cup and saucer. A fender stool is a com- 
fortable addition in winter, and there should 
be little brackets by the fireside where you 
may lay down a book or a cup. 

‘“Cabinets and bookcases, being often 
made very gorgeous, not to say ornamental, 
are Calculated to challenge observation, and 
should be chosen with care. But the same 
principles will apply to them as to tables and 
chairs. Fitness for their employment and 
strength will generally insure a certain amount 
of beauty ; the ornament may be added under 
certain restrictions. It must be remembered 
that ornament is not in itself necessarily beau- 
tiful. Too often a handsome, strong, well- 
arranged bookcase is ruined in appearance by 
useless and meaningless ornament. Books 
are the best ornament of the bookcase, and if 
you have a bookcase covered with ornament 
you cannot without violating harmony put 
shabbily bound books into it. The same 
principle applies to cabinets, as I remarked 
above. If you have curiosities, which are not 
works of art, to display, you must be very 
careful not to turn your room into a museum. 
But if you have beautiful china, or ivories, or 
anything else of the kind, you will find that a 
very magnificently ornamented cabinet may 
sometimes be used with advantage. But on 
the whole I think it will be found that the 
plain brass and glass cabinets for the dispiay 
of china, which are preferred by the great 
collectors, are really the prettiest as well as 


*, iy the best. Sometimes, it is true, a piece of 


beautiful carving or inlay may be worth hav- 

> ing as a cabinet for its own sake. A fine 

=> specimen of Indian lacquer, or ebony and 

ivory, or marquetry is often a great set-off 

toa drawing-room. One good thing of the 

kind will, so to speak, furnish the apartment. 

The great difficulty is to know what to put 

into it, and the selector will find, as a rule, 

that when he buys anything of this kind he had better 

choose, if it is a cupboard or cabinet, one with close 

doors than one with a glass front. The glass front 

is more attractive at first sight, but a fine cabinet filled 

with shabby books, or with things packed away and 

looking as if they were in a shop, greatly mars the 
effect of a room. 

‘In choosing things of this kind, therefore, a few 

general principles may easily be laid down. It is better 




















to have your drawing-room cabinets too plain than too 
arnamental, unless the ornament is of the very best 
and highest character. And again, it is better to have 
one thing of first-rate quality, and everything else of the 
utmost plainness, than to have a mixture of styles and 
degrees, and to have one thing good, another poor, and 
a third, perhaps, imitation. 

*‘ Nor can I leave this subject without a few words 
as to imitations in general. A very prominent and re- 
markable example occurs to me. 
Jector of fine furniture left among other valuable things 
some Louis Quatorze tables inlaid and mounted in 
bronze and ormoju. They had cost him fabulous sums, 
yet at his famous sale, two years ago, they fetched very 
moderate prices. 

“* Every one was surprised who knew their beauty, 
except those who knew further that their late owner 
had been at great pains and expense to havea table, or 
some tables, made in exact imitation of old work. He 
had succeeded so well that it was found impossible 
after his death to know the copy from the original, and 
both suffered in consequence. I have heard that for a 
pair of such tables his expenses were as follows : the 
original Louis Quatorze, price 250/. ; the copy, 350/., 
or thereabouts, thus making the two cost no less than 
6007. Considering the increase in value of such arti- 
cles, the genuine table should have fetched almost that 
sum alone, and the new one a price at least equal to its 
cost. But one fetched less than 200/., and the other, 
which some judges pronounced to be the original, about 
230/. 

‘The lesson to be drawn from this is that the market 
for objects of taste is extremely sensitive, and that, 
though one article may be just as good as another, 
tables may have a character to lose like men and 
women, and should be absolutely above suspicion. 
Everything in the sale was affected by the doubts thrown 
on these tables, and everything suffered accordingly. 

** In furnishing handsomely, therefore, it will be better 
to buy either genuine old things or good new. things, 
and to avoid new things which profess to be in the style 
of something old. Good, durable, solid furniture in 
the best style of the day will always be valuable, and 
for the most part it may safely be said that genuine 
work, if it is pleasing to the eye and commodious, will 
always command a good price.”’ 


A late eminent col- 





DECORATIVE CUT-METAL WORK. 

THE perforating of metal for decorative, ecclesias- 
tical, and domestic purposes, by means of a machine- 
saw, is one of the curiosities of Parisian industry. The 
achievements of the small steel instrument working 
through dense sheets of metal, one piled on the top of 
another, have been compared by a French critic to the 
easy action of a knife cutting through a roll of butter, 
Almost *as extraordinary as the facility with which 
a block of iron, a plate of copper, brass, or steel, is or- 
namented, are the numerous designs and purposes to 
which metal is applied. There appears to be nothing 
required, from a memorial brass to a palace gate, from 
a door panel to a magnificent Gothic window, from a 
Renaissance jewel-box to a fender, that the wonderful 
little instrument cannot turn out. Some of the smallest 
articles, such as monograms, can be manufactured 
almost as minutely as hair-work, and there are branches 
of flowers for the decoration of plush-boxes. Archi- 
tects have found this remarkable saw a valuable ally in 
the decoration of modern residences ; the whole facade 
of the Gymnase Theatre, which has been completely re- 
stored, is ornamented with gilt iron, undertaken by the 
Société Frangaise, of which Madame Delong is the 
leader and indefatigable manager. That a woman should 
have given the first impulse to such masculine work, 
and that she should have improved it in silence until 
the Paris Exposition of 1878 brought to light her kiosk, 
displaying all the different decorative applications of 
cut-metal work, is a fact of which women may be proud. 

One of the branches to the perfection of which much 
care and time have been bestowed by the Société Fran- 
¢aise is the coloring of cut-out metal work. It is totally 
distinct from the polished and engraved metal, of which 
beautiful specimens are exhibited, revealing a lightness 
and delicacy that contrast with the solidity of other 
branches. Colored metal work decorates cornices, 
ceilings, etc., representing griffins, arabesques, chi- 
merz, and any style of ornamentation which the taste 
of the day decrees, The shading is so minute that 
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when any of these colored designs are attached, like ap- 
pliqué needlework, to a groundwork of velvet, the visitor 
naturally supposes this intricate fret-work is merely 
painting, never suspecting the presence of metal. 
Among the latest and most admired achievements of 
the Rue Bayen Works (Thernes) are two stained win- 
dows representing exotic foliage covered with beautiful 
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CUT-METAL 


DOOR-PANEL. 


metal work, and among the most fanciful is a Christmas 
tree entirely of copper, the branches being Gothic fig- 
ures that reproduce cathedral sculpture, and which, 
being pierced with small holes, can hold all the golden 
fruit of the Hesperides. The extreme end of each 
branch is the head of an apocryphal bird or animal dear 
to builders of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
Among the most important public works executed for 
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the city of Paris are the entrance door of the memorial 
monument of Bourget, the communion-rails and chapel- 
gate of St. Ambroise Church, the communion-rails of 
St. Vincent de Paul, the rosaces and other decorative 
metal work at the Gymnase ; while private orders of a 
no less sumptuous nature have been executed for the 
residences of the Rothschilds; for the late M. 
Menier’s house in the Park Monceau, principally 
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the Byzantine oratory ; for the Louvre, a large dry- 
goods establishment; for M. the 
fectioner, and for the Paris residence of the ex-queen 


Boissier, con- 


of Spain. The specimens selected for illustration con- 
vey some idea of the variety of purposes to which artis- 
tic metal work is at present applied. The kiosk is a 
good example of what a clever designer can do with this 


perforated metal. 


HOW THE ANCIENTS EMPLOVED COLOR, 


SOME remarks on the subject of color as employed 
by the ancients were addressed to a London audience 
by Mr. John C. Grace recently. 

‘“In Egypt, examples of decorative coloring done 


He said : 


nearly three thousand years ago are still in fine preser- 
vation, and excite the warmest admiration. The in- 
terior walls of the temples are often covered with his- 
torical representations, brought out in color ; the main 
architectural features were also painted. The Greeks, 
I have no doubt, carried the art of colored decoration to 
the same perfection as the other arts in which they so 
excelled. Their descendants show us, by their decora- 
tive works executed in a provincial Roman city eighteen 


how beautifully the art was still 


hundred years ago, 


practised in their day. I say their descendants, be- 
cause it is generally understood that the art works of 
Rome were carried on by Etruscans and Greeks. The 
Romans were soldiers. 

‘* The city of Pompeii, buried, almost forgotten, dur- 
ing eighteen hundred years, and now brought to light 
again, shows us all the details of Roman life as it ex- 
isted at that distant period. The walls of the houses 
and public buildings, though roofless, are still glowing 
with colors, fresh as the day on which the awful calam- 
ity overtook the city. It is indeed a mine of wealth to 
the art student. Here he 
nations of color, and the utmost elegance, fancy, and 
I wish I could place before you 


will find wonderful combi- 


beauty of ornament. 
many examples of these exquisite works; but I have 
had a few colored drawings made to explain to you the 
art of these Pompeian house-painters ; and I bring with 
me two books containing illustrations. 

‘** One of my favorite subjects from Pompeii is that 
yellow frieze, treated so simply and yet so harmoniously ; 
the brilliance of the yellow, quieted and toned by the 
white and gray, and force given to it by the black 
medallion, with its surrounding color ; the whole rest- 
ing on the chocolate- brown plinth. Under it is the 
frieze in black, forming part of the same decoration, re- 
lieved by light gold-color stems, with brown medallion 
in centre, a red one on each side, and the lilac-gray 
birds between. The walls below these have yellow 
panels, with black margins, ornamented with slender 
columns in white and red. Another very clever bit is 
that frieze in black, with a light stem, and leaves branch- 
ing in a graceful form, and letting in portions of yellow 
ground above the line, and red below it, and the little 
bits of green and brown in centre; the green birds, 
too, with gold-color and lilac wings, perched on the 
branch on either side, all combined, form a perfect 
piece of harmony. 

‘*My next example is in the Casa del Labirinto. 
Here the red walls are relieved with black pilasters, on 


which are birds and light foliage, with openings of 
bright yellow most cleverly introduced. In another 


room of the Casa del Labirinto the walls are full green, 
relieved with delicate white pilasters and columns ; in 
the centre is a panel of yellow, framed by light lilac. 
The dado is black, relieved with fine white lines and 
ornament. Above, in the cornice, is maroon. In a 
room in the Casa del Poeta Trajico the walls are white. 
Pilasters are formed by green margins, and in therm are 
slender spiral columns. There are gold-color margins 
to the panels, and small subjects in them. 
is black, divided by white lines, and green plants spring- 
ing from the base—so little work, and yet so great re- 
sult. In the Casa del Gran Duca there is a black wall, 
with a red pilaster, on which are light gold-color orna- 
ments, with suspended masks, birds, etc. The black 
panels are relieved with diagonal stems, with leaves 
and flowers ; above is a frieze colored maroon,”’ 


The dado 





A DECORATIVE and at the same time useful disposi-: 
tion of a painted tile is to insert it in one of the little 
wooden brackets especially made for the purpose. 
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MEDIA:VAL EMBROIDERTES. 





ENGLISH women 
in the middle ages 
were so ready at the 
needle that they 
could make their em- 
broidery look as if it 
had been done in the 
loom, really woven. 
A shred of crimson 
cendal figured in 
gold and silver 
thread with a knight 
on horseback, armed as of the later time of Edward 
the First, was shown to the writer some time ago. 
At first sight the mounted warrior seemed to have 
been not hand-worked, but woven, so flat, so even was 
every thread. Being looked at, however, through a 
glass and turned about, it was found to have been em- 
broidered by the finger in such a way that the stitches 
laid down upon the surface were carried through into 
the canvas lining at the back of the thin silk. 

At the latter end of the thirteenth century the ladies 
of England invented a new way of embroidery. With- 
out giving up altogether the old ‘‘ opus plumarium”’ or 
feather. stitch, they mixed it with a new style, both of 
needlework and mechanism. So _ beautiful was the 
novel method deemed abroad that it won for itself the 
complimentary appellation of ‘‘ opus Anglicum,’’ or 
English work. In what its peculiarity consisted has 
long been a question and a puzzle among foreign 
archeological writers. 

In that very fine piece of English needlework, the 
Syon cope in the South Kensington Museum, we find 
that the first stitches for the human face were begun in 
the centre of the cheek, and worked in circular lines ; 
falling (after the further side had been made) into 
straight lines. which were so carried on through the rest 
of the fleshes ;.in some instances, also, through the 
draperies. But this was done in a sort of chain-stitch, 
and a newly -practised mechanical appliance 
was brought into use. After the whole figure 
had thus been wrought with this kind of 
chain-stitch in circles and straight lines, then 
with a little thin iron rod ending in a small 
bulb or smooth knob slightly heated, those 
middle spots in the faces that had been 
worked in circular lines were pressed down ; 
and the deep wide dimples in the throat, 
especially of aged persons. By the hollows 
thus lastingly sunk a play of light and shadow 
is brought out, which at a short distance lends 
to the portion so treated the appearance of 
low relief. Chain-stitch, then, worked in cir- 
cular lines and relief given to parts by hollows 
sunk into the faces and, other portions of the 
persons, constitute the elements of the ‘* opus 
Anglicum”’ or embroidery after the English 
manner. The head of the prophet Elijah, 
taken from the dalmatic of Pope Leo III., 
shown in our illustration, is an interesting ex- 
ample of the manner in which the human 
face was worked. Although not merely the 
faces and the extremities but the dresses also 
of the persons figured were generally wrought 
in chain-stitch, and afterward treated as we 
have just described, another practice was to 
work the draperies in feather-stitch, which 
was also employed for the grounding, and 
diapered after a simple, zigzag design, as we 
find in the Syon cope. 

How highly English embroideries were at one period 
appreciated by foreigners may be gathered from the es- 
pecial notice taken of them abroad, as we may find in con- 
tinental documents. Matilda, queen of William the Con- 
queror, carried away from the abbey of Abingdon its rich- 
est vestments, and would not be put off with inferior 
ones. In his will, A.D. 1360, Cardinal Talairand, Bishop 
of Albano, speaks of the English embroideries on a cost- 








EMBROIDERED BED HANGINGS FROM A 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY MANUSCRIPT. 





ly set of white vestments. A Bishop of Tournai, in 1343, 
bequeathed to that cathedral an old English cope, as 
weli as a beautiful corporal ‘* of English work.’ Among 
the copes reserved for prelates’ use in the chapel of 
Charles, Duke of Bourgogne, brother-in-law to John, 
Duke of Bedford, there was one of English work very 
elaborately wrought with many figures. While so covet- 
ed abroad, English embroidery was highly prized and 
well paid for at home. We find in the Issue Rolls that 
Henry the Third had achasuble embroidered by Mabilia 
of Bury St. Edmund’s ; and that Edward the Second 
paid a hundred marks to Rose, the wife of John de 





EMBROIDERED STATE GLOVES OF LOUIS XIII. 


Bureford, a citizen and mercer of London, for a choir- 
cope of her embroidering, and which was to be sent to 
the pope as an offering from the queen. 

English embroidery afterward lost its first high repu- 
tation. Through those years wasted with the wars of 
the Roses the work of the English needle was very poor, 
very coarse, and, so to say, ragged. Nothing of the 
celebrated chain-stitch with dimpled faces in the figures 





EMBROIDERED SADDLE-CLOTH OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


can be found about it: every part is worked in the 
feather-stitch, slovenly put down. During the early 
part of the seventeenth century the English embroider- 
ers again struck out a new style, which consisted in 
throwing up the figures a good height above the 
grounding. Of this raised work there is a fine speci- 
men in the fourth of the copes preserved in the chapter 
library at Durham. It is said to have been wrought for 


and given by Charles the First to that cathedral. This 
red silk vestment is well sprinkled with bodiless 
cherubic heads crowned with rays and borne up by 
wings ; while upon the hood is David, holding in one 
hand the head of Goliath ; the whole done in highly 
raised embroidery. Bibles of the large folio size, cov- 
ered in rich siik or satin and embroidered with the royal 
arms done in bold raised-work, are still to be found in 
English libraries. More than one of these volumes is said 
to have been a gift from the king to a forefather of the 
present owner. 

This style of raised embroidery remained in use for 
many years. Not only large Bibles but smaller vol- 
umes, especially prayer-books, had bindings enriched 
with it. Generally such examples are attributed, and in 
most cases wrongly, to the so-called nuns of Little Gid- 
ding. The same kind of work is sometimes found on 
the broad frames of old looking-glasses : setting forth 
perhaps, the story of Ahasuerus and Esther, or a pas- 
sage in some courtship carried on after the manners of 
Arcadia. 

Few people at the present day have a just idea of the 
labor, the money, and the length of time often bestowed 
of old upon embroideries, which had been sketched as 
well as wrought by the hands of men, each in his own 
craft the ablest and most cunning of his time. In be- 
half of. England plenty of evidence may be produced 
readily. As a proof of the same labor elsewhere a re- 
markable passage may be quoted, given, in his life of 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, by Vasari: ‘‘ For San Giovanni in 
Florence there were made certain very rich vestments 
after the design of this master, all of gold-wove velvet 
with pile upon pile (di broccato ricciv sopra riccio), each 
woven of one entire piece and without seam, embroid- 
ered with:the most subtle mastery of that art by Paolo 
da Verona, a man most eminent of his calling, and of 
incomparable ingenuity. This work took twenty-six 
years for its completion, being wholly in close stitch ; 
but the excellent method of which is now all but lost, 
the custom being in these days to make the stitches 
much wider, whereby the work is rendered !ess durable 
and much less pleasing to the eye.’’ These 
vestments may yet be seen framed and glazed 
in presses around the sacristy of San Giovanni. 
Antonio died in 1498. 
now at Stonyhurst, is of one seamless piece 
of gorgeous gold tissue figured with bold 
wide-spreading foliage in crimson velvet, pile 
upon pile, and dotted with small gold spots ; 
probably it came from the same loom that 
threw off these famous San Giovanni vest- 
ments. 

Vasari says that for the invention of cut- 
work, or *‘ di commesso’’ as he calls it, we 
are indebted to one of his Florentine country- 
men: ‘‘ It was by Sandro Botticelli that the 
method of preparing banners and standards 
in what is called cut-work was invented ; and 
this he did that the colors might not sink 
through, showing the tint of the cloth on 
each side. The baldachino of Orsanmichele 
is by this master, and is so treated.’’ But 
Vasari is not correct : the piece just spoken 
of was made half a century before Botticelli 
was born. 

There are other accessories in medizval 
embroidery which ought not to be overlooked. 
In some few instances, gold and silver gilt 
star-like flowers are to be found sewed upon 
the silks or amid the embroidery from Venice 
and other provinces in Italy, and from south- 
ern Germany. Some fragments of silk damask 
are curious examples of Italian taste. These at one 
time have been thickly strewed with trefoils cut out of 
gilt metal, but very thin, and not sewed but glued on to 
the silk : many of the leaves have fallen off, and those 
remaining turned black. Precious stones also, coral, 
and seed-pearls were sewed upon textiles ;, and, not 
uncommonly, small colored beads and bugles of glass. 
Another form of glass fastened by heat to gold and 


A magnificent cope, 











copper enamel, was extensively employed-as an adorn- 
ment upon textiles. The gorgeous ‘‘ chesable of red 
cloth of gold with orphreys before and behit¥d set with 
pearls, blue, white, and red, with plates of gold en- 
amelled, wanting fifteen plates, etc.,’’ described in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, and given by John of Gaunt’s 
duchess to Lincoln cathedral, shows how this rich or- 
namentation was applied to garments, especially for 
church use, in very large quantities. 

In England the old custom was to sew a great deal 
of goldsmith’s work, for enrichment, upon articles 
meant for personal wear. When Edward the First’s 
grave in Westminster Abbey was opened in 1774 there 
was seen upon the body, besides other silken robes, a 
stole-like band of rich white tissue about the neck and 
crossed upon the breast: it was studded with gilt 
quatrefoils in filigree work and embroidered with pearls. 
From the knees downward the body was wrapped in a 
pall of cloth of gold. Henry the Third gave a frontal 
to the high altar in Westminster Abbey, upon which, 
besides carbuncles in golden settings and several large 
pieces of enamel, were as many as 866 smaller ones : 
perhaps the ‘‘ esmaux de plique’’ of the French. 

In the Norman-French silken stuffs thus ornamented 
were said to be “ batuz,’’ that is, beaten with ham- 
mered-up gold. The treasury calendars, edited by 
Palgrave, tell us that Richard the Second gave to the 
chapel in the castle of Haverford ‘ii rydell batuz ;’’ 
two altar-curtains beaten (probably with ornaments in 
gilt silver ; like an amice so described which belonged 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral). For the secular employment 
of this same sort of decoration many curious examples 
are extant. King John of England in 1215 sent an 
order to Reginald de Cornhull and William Cook to 
have made for him, besides five tunics, five banners 
with his arms upon them, well beaten in gold: ‘‘ bene 
auro batuatas.’’ A very remarkable example attributed 
to the fourteenth century, ‘‘ the banner of Strasbourg,”’ 
was preserved there until very lately, when it was un- 
happily destroyed in the bombardment of that city in 
1870, ° 

Dugdale (in his Baronage) gives the original bill for 
fitting out one of the ships in which Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, during the reign of Henry the Sixth, went 
over to France. Among other items are these: ‘‘ Four 
hundred pencils (long narrow strips of silk, 
used as flags) beat with the raggedstaff in 
silver ; the other pavys (one of two shields, 
probably of wood, and fastened outside the 
ship at its bows) painted with black, and a 
raggedstaff beat with silver occupying all the 
field ; one coat for my lord’s body, beat with 
fine gold ; two coats for heralds, beat with 
demi-gold ; a great streamer for a ship of 
forty yeards in length and eight yeards in 
breadth, with a great bear and griffin hold- 
ing a raggedstaff poudred full of ragged- 
staffs ; three penons (small flags) of satten 
sixteen standards of worsted entailed with 
the bear and a chain.’’ The quatrefoils on 
the robe of Edward the First, the silver lions 
on the Glastonbury cope, the beasts and 
birds on the lady’s gown, the bear and 
griffin and raggedstaff belonging to the 
Beauchamp’s blazoning, and all similar en- 
richments put upon silken stuffs, were cut 
out of very thin plates of gold or silver, so 
as to hang upon them lightly, and were 
hammered up to show in low relief the fash- 
ion of the flower and the lineaments of the 
beast or bird meant to be represented. Such 
a style of ornamentation in gold or silver, 
stitched on silken stuffs, was far more com- 
mon once than is now thought. It had also 
a technical description: in speaking of it 
people would either write or say, “‘ silk 
beaten with gold or silver ;’’ as, for example, 
Barbara Mason used the term when in 1538 
she bequeathed to a church “‘ a vestment of 
grene sylke betyn with goold.”’ 

Anciently, also, in England another mode of em- 
broidering articles, either for church use or for house- 
hold furniture, was by darning or working the subject 
upon linen netting. This was called net-work, filatori- 
um, as we learn from the Exeter inventory, where we 
read that its cathedral possessed in 1327 three pieces of 
it for use at the altar: one in particular for throwing 
over the desk. These thread embroideries were chiefly 
wrought during the fourteenth century ; but as early as 
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1295 St. Paul’s had a cushion of the kind. Crochet, 
knitting done with linen thread, and the thick kinds of 
lace wrought (chiefly in Flanders) upon the cushion with 
bobbins, were much employed under the name of nun’s 
lace’ from the sixteenth century and upward, for border- 
ing altar-cloths, albs, and every sort of towel required for 


church. purposes. 


—— 
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HEAD OF ELIJAH. 


FROM THE DALMATIC OF POPE LEO III, 


Formerly gloves were much more ornamented than 


now; and when meant for ladies’ were often 


perfumed. 
Queen Mary of England, before she came to the throne, 


wear, 
Among the New Year's day presents to 


was ‘“‘a payr of gloves embrawnet with gold.’’ A 


year afterward ‘‘ X payr of Spauyneshe gloves from a 
duches in Spayne,”’ 
fore, Mrs. Whellers had sent to her highness “a pair 


came to her; and but a month be- 


of swete gloves.’’ The embroidered state gloves of 


Louis XIII. of France, shown in our illustration, are an 





EMBROIDERED BYZANTINE DALMATIC, 


PRESERVED IN THE TREASURY OF ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 


interesting example of the rich ornamentation that char- 
acterized these luxuries in former days. 

A school of design sprung up among the Byzantine 
Greeks, from the time when in the sixth century they 
began to weave home-grown silk, which retained not 
a little of the beauty, breadth, and flowing outline of 
ancient art. Together with this, a strong feeling of 
Christianity showed itself as well in many of the sub- 
jects which they took out of holy writ as in the smaller 
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elements of ornamentation. Figures, whether of the 
human form or of beasts, are given in a much larger and 
bolder size than on any other ancient stuffs. The splen- 
did dalmatic of Byzantine silk, illustrated herewith, 
probably of the twelfth century, is preserved in the 
treasury of St. Peter's at Rome. The color is dark 
blue, and the embroidery in gold and colors. 
Collections of textile fabrics are of the highest value 
tothe artist. There is probably none, anywhere, so rich 
or complete as that at the South Kensington Museum. 
Before it was purchased for public use, English paint- 
ers were glad to refer to any scanty collection in pri- 
vate hands, or to old pictures or illuminated manu- 
scripts, or But, 
pieces of the actual stuffs represented in the pictures, 
For example : in Orcag- 


engravings. now, artists may see 
say, of the National Gallery. 
na’s ‘‘ Coronation of the Blessed Virgin’’ the blue silk 
diapered in gold, with flowers and birds, hung as a 
background ; the white tunic of Jesus diapered in gold 
with foliage ; the mantle of his mother made of the 
same stuff; St. Stephen’s dalmatic of green samite, 
diapered with golden foliage, are Sicilian in design and 
copied from the rich silks which came, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century, from the looms of Palermo. 
While standing before Jacopo di Casentino’s St. John 
the eye is drawn to the orphrey on that evangelist’s 
chasuble embroidered, after the Tuscan style, with 
barbed quatrefoils, shutting in the busts of apostles. 
[sotta da Ramini, in her portrait by Pietro della Fran- 
cesca, wears a gown made of velvet and geld like the 
cut velvets at South Kensington. So, again, instead of 
copying patterns taken from the rich cloth of gold worn 
by St. Laurence in Francia’s picture, or from the man- 
tle of the doge in that by Cappaccio, or from the foot- 
cloths on the steps in the pictures by Melozzo da Forli, 
he may find for his authorities in the same collection 


existing specimens of contemporary and similar fabrics. 


AT 


wrapping up hot buttered cakes, and the cosies had 


a recent party the tea cloth, small cloths for 


large monograms worked on in gold twist in chain- 
stitch. On the cloths they were in the corner, but on 
the cosies in the centre. At garden parties, sometimes 
very pretty small-patterned chintz cloths, edged with 

the coarse cream antique lace, are to .be 
the 


colored sateen with lace edging, and a 


also plain 
bold 
On a long table a 


seen with cosy to match; 
design worked in white. 
strip of colored satin or fine serge is fre- 
quently laid down the centre with maiden- 
hair or branches of wild fern laid on down 
Maidenhair, with single blooms 
Pale 
bluish green, or rich red are the most popu- 
lar colors. 


the edges. 


of red geranium, looks well. blue, 


LADIES addicted to art-embroidery pre- 
pare themselves work-aprons of pongee silk. 
A breadth of the silk gives sufficient width. 
The lower edge is embroidered in silks and 
crewels, with simple flowers, as violets, but- 
tercups, and daisies, in groups, and fastened 
down, forming pockets five or six inches 
deep. One very suggestive apron was em- 
broidered with buttercups and bees, and the 
line, in outline stitch, ‘* How doth the little 
busy bee.”’ 

‘IF any one is ambitious enough to un- 
dertake the entire decoration of a bedroom 
furniture,’ says an English lady, “it may 
be done at small cost, and very quickly too, 
with white workhouse sheeting and red twill 
—two materials which work well together 
The design (a bold 
one) should be the red _ twill, 
which is then firmly sewn on te the founda- 
Let the pattern be outlined 


and wash perfectly. 
drawn on 


tion sheeting. 
in a shade of scarlet wool, the edges cut 
away, and you have a most effective decoration which 
can be used for curtains and bed-quilt, the covers of 
chairs, etc., being arranged in the same way; the 
The dress- 


result is really ample reward for the labor. 
ing-table drapery should be made ‘ en suite.’ 


NEEDLEWORK possesses a peculiar advantage among 
decorative arts in the facility with which novices may 
profit by the genius of the skilful and experienced. 














PAINTING. 





NTING on china enjoys a 
liberty denied to many of 
the accessory arts. Indeed 
it is not so strictly accessory 
as some of them. There is, 
of course, a vast amount of 
painting on china that is 
purely and simply decora- 
tive. Most of the Oriental 
domestic pottery pretends 
to be nothing more, and ours would be better if it 
were always equally modest. The common vessels 
in everyday use are pushed into undue prominence by 
any but the most sober ornamentation, and in all that 
comes under the denomination of useful pottery what- 
ever painting is permitted must be altogether subsidiary 
to its purpose. In the same way all plaques and 
panels used in furniture, and tiles used in decoration, 
must conform to decorative fitness, and take their 
places in the general scheme. 

There is, however, a class of china painting that is 
not and does not pretend to be useful, and it would be 
pedantic to deny that such a class has a perfect right to 
exist. There is not so much beauty in the world but 
that it is to be welcomed wherever we find it, in marble 
or in clay, on canvas or on china; and it must be 
admitted there is this advantage in porcelain painting : 
the vitreous glaze absorbs no dirt; the sponge, that 
has made such havoc among oil paintings, restores a 
china painting to its first purity of tint. Work of this 
class, then, though it is painted on china, need not be 
any more restrained by decorative considerations than 
oil or water-color painting. When it happens to form 
the decoration of an ornamental vase, the shape of the 
vase has naturally to be considered ; but this is little 
more than saying that the composition has to be 
studied, as it has also to be studied in a picture ; per- 
haps, however, through association, we come to expect 
(and therefore to 
demand) _ rather 
severer lines than 
would otherwise 
be necessary. 

Ina china plaque 
even this consider- 
ation does not oc- 
cur; it may be 
neither more nor 
less than a picture, 
and as perfect of 
its kind as an oil 
painting. There is 
the difference—in 
the kind. The 
range of the china 
painter is so very 
different from that 
of the oil painter, 
and so much more 
limited, that his 
claim to picture 
painting ceases to 
hold good, and 
practically his ma- 
terial so tyrannizes 
over him that, even 
when there is no 
decorative purpose 
to be taken into consideration, his art has almost more 
in common with the decorative crafts than with picto- 
rial art. 

Even in picture painting it is admitted to be the 
highest wisdom to get the utmost out of your material ; 
in water-color, to avail yourself of its transparency and 
purity ; and in oil, to make the most of its solidity and 
strength. Still more necessary is it in working in a 
medium that is less pliable than these, to take advan- 








ULYSSE FAiENCE VASE. 


tage of the facilities it naturally offers, and to attempt 
nothing that will bring into prominence its limitations ; 
rather to let those facilities and those limitations deter- 
mine to a great extent (as they do in the decorative 
arts) what shall be attempted. 

The nature of china painting seems to protest against 
the idea of endeavoring to reproduce natural color. 
There is no occasion to decide what is possible in that 
way ; anything may be possible as a tour de force ; 
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but the palette of the china painter is so limited (more 
especially if he paint underglaze, which is by far the 
preferable method), and the dangers of the kiln are 
such, that natural color, if attainable, would never be 
worth the anxiety and toil it entailed. On the other 
hand, ceramic colors lend themselves very readily to cer- 
tain effects of color more or less decorative —color to 
be delighted in for color’s sake, and difficult to rival in 
other medium. By limiting one’s self to the use of colors 
that will bear the same fire without hurt, it is a simple 
matter to obtain results that are not only decorative, 
but absolutely beautiful. There is a certain amount of 
accident in these results—the kiln is never quite to be 
trusted—but it is accident of a kind that one learns to 
anticipate, and even to rely upon ; and if one can never 
be absolutely certain of a shade, one learns to reckon 
very confidently upon a satisfactory effect of color. 





ULYSSE FAIENCE. 





AMONG the modern French faience exhibited at the 
Paris Exposition in 1878 that of M. Ulysse Bernard re- 
ceived much praise. Appreciative critics lingered long 
before his ‘* exquisite works,’’ and declared him a poet 
as well as an artist. The three illustrations we are able 
to present herewith convey but an inadequate notion of 
his style. The ewer and basin, in dark blue upon gray 
with a metallic lustre, was bought for the Sévres mu- 
seum. The charming vase with handles is in white 
upon a ground of blue and blue green, and the gourd- 
shaped vase is in white enamel on a red ground, 





CHINA PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. 





Ill. 
HINTS FOR LAYING IN BACKGROUNDS. 


THE following is a list of Lacroix colors for grounds. 
They are of special composition and manufacture. 
They'cannot be mixed with the colors for painting as 
they are not fired at the same heat: 


Bleu céleste (celestial blue). 
** indian (Indian blue). 
** lavande (lavender blue). 
** marin (marine blue). 
Brun mordoré (golden brown). 
Café au lait (light coffee). 
Carmélite, 
Céladon. 











Chamois. 
Corail (coral). 
Gris d’acier (steel grey). 

**  tourterelle (dove color). 
Isabelle. 
Jaune chinois (Chinese yellow). 
Lilas fusible (fusible lilac). 
Mais (maize). 
Mauve. 
Rose p pad (pompad 
Saumon (salmon). 
Turquoise bleu (turquoise blue). 

” vert (turquoise green). 

Vert pour fonds (green for grounds). 

**  d’eau au cuivre (copper water green). 

*¢ d’eau au chréme (chromium water green). 





pink). 


When preparing your background, put a few drops 
of spirits of lavender to prevent the color from drying 
too quickly, which would not give time for dabbling. 
Avoid passing the brush twice over the same place ; 
the brush strokes should be given circularly on the rim, 
about three quarters of an inch in length for each 
stroke, without returning, depositing each time about 
the same quantity or thickness of color ; work by con- 
tinuity of strokes without much anxiety for the drop 
made at each touch. The plate is held horizontally or 
flat ; when once the surface of the rim is covered, wait 
a moment till the color settles, then take an ordinary 
dabber, not too small, the’diameter of a silver quarter, 
and begin striking perpendicularly, the dabber being 
very dry and clean, and free from dust. You must 
strike little strokes, very lightly at first, and never twice 
in the same place, scarcely grazing the surface, and 
never allowing the dabber to rest with its own weight on 
the color. The direction followed by the series of 
strokes given should form, so to speak, curves like 
curls circling one in the other : the color will be seen to 
get flat and even, while the spots formed by the accu- 
mulation of drops which may have collected in some 
places when first Jaid with the brush, to the detriment 
of other places Jess provided with color, will be dis- 
persed. As soon as you perceive that the dabber col- 
lects a little color, or that the color of the ground comes 
off and adheres to 
it, you must clean 
it immediately, and 
dry it well with a 
bit of fine muslin 
rag (not fluffy). 
Color, when it has 
sufficient ‘‘ fat,”’ 
should never stick © 
to the dabber. As 
the ground gets 
flatter, press the 
dabber harder, 
without ever drag- 
ging it, but always 
holding it perpen- 
dicularly to the 
surface on which 
it is performing. 
Above all, do not 
let the piece on 
which you are lay- 
ing the ground be 
damp. You can 
have a second dab- 
ber to refine the 
grain of the flat 
tint, twirling it con- 
tinually round and 
round, and making 
the circuit of the rim several times, if need be. Avoid 
specks of dust, drops of water, as well as rain from an 
open window, and sneezing over your work, for in the 
firing white spots would be formed. If the whole plate, 
or an entire piece has to be laid with the same ground all 
at once, when you have spread the general coating with 
your brush, to flatten it, as in the foregoing, take a 
large dabber, one of those called askew, its. shape per- 
mitting the circular concave part adjoining the bottom 
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to be smoothed more easily. It will be seen that in the 
operation of turning manufacturers always leave the flat 
part in the centre rather uneven, and that the color con- 
sequently accumulates in the hollows, forming little 
pools as itwere. If you practice dabbling intelligently, 
you will begin by dabbing the softener precisely on 
these deposits, to remove them at once to the less load- 
ed parts, thus attending diligently to the equal redistri- 
bution of color, which, by the regular striking of the 
tool or dabber, becomes uniform insensibly, and, so to 
speak, of itself. If you have to lay a large ground on 
the surface of a vase, you should understand that the 
operation of laying on ought to be performed with a flat 
camel-hair brush, large enough for the performance to 
be done with as few brush strokes as possible, not load- 
ing the said brush too much, so that the color in the 
upper part (you begin at the top) may not overflow the 
successive zones from the neck to the foot. Sometimes 
it is necessary that there should be two persons, when 
the vase is of large size, and that they should dabble it 
all over both at once, 
commencing with a 
very big dabber; 
then, as the coat 
flattens and adheres 
by degrees, one of 
moderate size should 
be taken to finish 
smoothing and to 
close in the color 
well. If a _ vase’s 
ground is to accom- 
pany some decora- 
tion (whether flow- 
ers, figures, or orna- 
ment) for which you 
want a white place 
kept to paint on after 
the firing of the 
ground, begin, be- 
fore laying the 
ground in, by trans- 
ferring your design 
on to the white ; go 
over the outline with 
India-ink or 
mine, and wash the 
whole of it with 
water. The general 
laying of that ground 
is done 
every part, covering 
all, as if the tracing 
and the wash of 
water had not been 
done; dabble and 
leave it to dry. As 
the careful water- 
color outline is per- 
fectly visible beneath 
the tint, the surface 
of which has been 
well flattened, take 
some lake in tube 
for oil painting ; set 
it on a glass slab, 
and add to it a few 
drops of oil of cloves 
or spirits of lavender to make it go further; the oil 
of cloves is preferable. With this preparation cover, 
let us say, an entire flower, a leaf, as far as the outline ; 
then with a muslin rag, starting from the contour tow- 
ard the centre, wipe away the color of the ground 
diluted at once by the lake, and the silhouette of the 
parts to be preserved white appears very clearly. You 
continue to regain successively the parts wherever some 
white of the enamel is wanted, so that the removal of 
the reserved spaces with the lake is completed in a very 
short time. The background is then fired at a gentle 
heat, called fixing heat, and afterward the painting on 
the white enamel may be executed and fired over again 
when all is washed in properly. 

There are some grounds Jaid with unmixed color, and 
others of which the tones are composed. It is the 
decorator’s business to choose the color and the shade 
most suitable to his subject. Some colors for grounds 
are already prepared, and others are brought to their 
shade or color by laying on two coats ; thus the first 
coat is often prepared of a beautiful light yellow. It is 


Car- 





next over 





THE ART AMATEUR. 


fired the first time, and for the second firing a coat of 
carmine or purple is laid over it, which gives a vermilion 
or an orange red that could not be obtained by mixing 
with the palette knife and by a single coat. The same 
It is 
well to practise it on defective plates used as tiles for 


for other colors. This study is very attractive. 
testing. 

In a smooth sky, starting with pale yellow, and gradu- 
ated by imperceptible degrees into blue, the blue may 
be laid directly, and allowed to die away on the white 
of the china, the darkest part beginning at the top, and 
becoming graduated by thinning, which is very easily 
done with a dabber ; it is fired to fix it, and after this 
gentle firing the yellow is laid, which is also graduated 
with a dabber, beginning from the bottom, in such a 
way that when the white of the china has disappeared, 
the sky may be fired with the rest of the painting. 

You will understand from these details the facility 
with which, by making an outline in water-color, which 
is not removed by the influence of the medium, you may 
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POTTERY DESIGN BY A SWEDISH 
dabble on no matter what object, since you are always 
sure to find again the place whereon you wish to apply 
other tints. Removal of color in the course of the exe- 
cution of a work, done before firing with bits of white 
wood carved to a point, or with a flat edge, affords the 
landscape painter charming resources for foliage. 

Scraping is also done with a ‘* scraper,”’ and pricking 
with ivory points or needles of various sizes. 


A SWEDISH POTTERY. DESIGN. 


THE clever design for china painting, by a Swedish 
artist, illustrated on this page, will be more effective if 
After the sketch is 
made in pencil, the sky should be washed in with sky- 
The 
quickly and unerringly washed in the better, and the 
brush should be held in such a manner that the hairs 
are flattened out on the ware so as to give as broad a 
The green for the tree may be apple- 


worked on a much enlarged scale. 


blue and softened down at the edges. more 


touch as possible. 





green mixed with pearl gray, shaded with blue green 
and brown green mixed. The green that forms the 
background may be composed of a blackberry or wild- 
rose bush ; the shades of color must not for this pur- 
pose be too bright, but shouid be mixed with pearl gray 
to give neutral brown and gray greens, to get the effect 
of distance. The stem of the tree will require brown, 
yellow, and gray, with brown No. 108 for touching up 
the indentations and parts that need it. Retouch with 
bitumen. The woodwork of the well, the basket and 
the rope, will also be colored brown 108; it must be 
painted rather thickly, to allow of the alteration it un- 
dergoes during firing. Itis advisable, when convenient, 
to paint all such brown objects at once, so as not to 
a second time. The 
The drapery 


have to mix the same browns 
figure will be the last to be colored. 
should be the white of the plate, shaded with pearl 
gray and a little sky-blue, the shadows being first put 


in; the hair of silver yellow, shaded with brown yel- 


low and gray; the ribbon across the head may be of 
blue, as also that 
on the dress; the 


final touches will be 
of white on the high- 
lights on the 
After being 


est 
dress. 
fired the flesh-color 
(salmon) must be 
laid on, and Cupid’s 
wings may be deli- 
with 


cately tinted 


rose-color and 
mauve, relieved with 
white by scratching 


the plate. 


THE POTTERY 
OF INDIA, 


CONSIDERING the 
notable rage for pot 


tery and china of all 





sorts and kinds at 
this period, it is 
strange that Indian 
pottery is not more 
sought after. In 


Paris since the exhi 
bition of 1878, there 
has been much in- 
terest concerning it 
among the curiosos 
of that city ; but in 
this country and in 
England nothing but 
Chinese and Japan- 
ese pottery is 
thought worth 
Much of 


work 


no- 
the 
really 


tice. 

Indian 
attention : 
example, the 
pottery of 
Scinde and the Pun- 
the 
and pierced pottery 
of Madura; the red- 


deserves 
for 
glazed 


jab ; unglazed 


earthenware of Travancore and Hyderabad ; the red- 
glazed pottery of Dinapoor ; the various kinds of painted 
ware of Kotah, and the gilt and black, black and silver 
potteries of different parts. At the Paris Exhibition only 
the pottery made at Azimghur and in Scinde, and speci- 
mens from the Bombay School of Art, were to be seen. 
At the Vienna Universal Exhibition of 1873 a selec- 
tion of earthenware from various parts of India was ex- 
hibited, including scroll ornaments, flower-pots, goglets, 
cooling pots, cups, teapots, etc., from the Madras 
School of Art ; black pottery from Sewan, pottery from 
Umroha, coarse porcelain from Lahore, black and red 
goglets from Baroda, ancient bricks from Tatta and. 
the ruins of Bumboor ; ancient tiles from various tombs, 
glazed and unglazed, plain and with patterns ; pottery 
from Berar, besides specimens of the different sub- 
stances used in glazing and coloring, such as ‘* sen- 
door’’ (red lead) and “* lagwarde’’ (lapis lazuli), ** dha’ 
(earth), red and black, ‘* moordarsing’’ (litharge) 

‘ sahree’’ (clay paste), ‘* waree’’ (sand), and *‘ cashee- 
white glazing composition. 


jo-rung, 
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CURIOUS IVORIES. 
1: 

THE collection of an- 
cient ivories is an amuse- 
ment only for the wealthy. 
No person of ordinary 
means can afford to buy 
enough of them to make 
a cabinet of much inter- 
est. Those who are able 
to indulge in the luxury, 
however, will find great 
pleasure in the acquisition 
of these interesting cu- 
rios, and in studying 
them ; those who are not 
will nevertheless find en- 
joyment ina visit to the 
museums or private col- 
lections where they are 
to be seen. 

Ivories share with illu- 
minated Mss. the advan- 
tage of being much less 
likely to be forgeries than 
are such objects as tex- 
tiles, gems, enamels, or 
mosaics, in the purchase 
of which collectors are 
frequently imposed upon. An English writer says: 
‘* An ivory carving is valued by the merit of the work- 
manship bestowed on it, and if the carvers could produce 
diptychs and triptychs like those of the middle ages, 
they would be nearly, if not quite, as valuable. The 
collector of ivories, therefore, may trust to his own 
taste, if he has any, and need not fear to be taken in. 
If he is taken in he deserves his fate. Imitations of 
late years have been attempted of some very ancient 
ivories. For the most part these. are not ornamental 
objects, and are chiefly of interest to the scientific col- 
lector.’’ These remarks, perhaps, are a little too 
sweeping. Certainly there have been instances of late 
where even persons of great experience have been at 
fault. Not many years ago the 
Belgian Government paid 8o00/. 
for a diptych said to be of the 
consul Anastasius. An English 
expert in ivories who saw it sus- 
pected that it was not genuine. 
It was learnedly examined, 
proved to be a modern forgery, 
and the dealer from whom it was 
bought was compelled to refuna 
the money for it. About the 
same time there were four or five 
important-looking ivories in the 
hands of some Londof{ dealers ; 
one was a triptych, another a 
diptych, a third a comb, and a 
fourth was a huge shrine, with 
folding shutters and richly deco- 
rated canopy, covering a statu- 
ette of the Virgin and Child. 
The last-named object was sold 
to an English collector for 500/. 
It was. proved to be a forgery, 
and the money was returned ; 
but the same shrine not long 
after this was to be seen for sale in a shop-window in 
the Strand, a different date being assigned to it this 
time. The triptych, diptych, and comb all turned out 
to be forgeries. Some of the pieces were traced back 
to a dealer in Amiens. Where they are now is not 
known. Having been pretty well published in Europe, 
it is not improbable that some of them have found their 
way into American collections. 

On account of their importance to the history of art 
—which can hardly be overrated—ivories have an inter- 
est for collectors above that of manuscripts, textiles, 





LEAF OF ROMAN DIPTYCH OF THE 
SECOND CENTURY, 


gems, enamels, or mosaics; from the middle of the 
fourth century downward an unbroken chain of exam- 
ples may be seen. There are carved ivories of every 
century in the museums of Europe. More than this: it 
may be said that no works of man handed down to 
us from pre-historic times—unless we except some very 
rude implements—can claim so high an antiquity. Carv- 
ings in ivory and bone, found in the cave-dwellings of 
people who lived when the mammoth ranged over the 
plains of Southern Europe, show the outlines of that ex- 
tinct monster, and of the ibex and the 
reindeer. There is no extant example of 
undoubted Jewish work of biblical times, 
but that ivory was largely used by that 
people the Old Testament affords abun- 






and the uncovered parts of the bodies of these colossal 
statues were made of large plaques of ivory carefully 
joined. Many of these splendid works existed until 
about the year 750; and Pausanias, who travelled 
through Greece in the second century, describes cabi- 
nets and chests, statues, tables, and thrones made of or 
decorated with carvings in ivory. We must deeply re- 
gret the destruction of the statues ; and the more so, as 
it was owing to the wilful and mad violence of Christian 
fanatics : the sect of the image-breakers or iconoclasts. 
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dant evidence. We read that Solomon 
“*made a great throne of ivory,’’ and the 





prophets speak of ‘‘ benches of ivory,’’ of 
‘horns of ivory,’’ and of ‘* beds of ivory.”’ 
Long before the days of Solomon, or even 
Moses, the Egyptians worked in this mate- 
rial, and such carvings—the objects gener- 





ally being very small—have been found in 











theirtombs. In the British Museum collec- 
tion there are inlaid chairs and daggers, the 
handle of a mirror, boxes, a statuette, anda 
painter's palette. In the Louvre there is a 
small box with a name on it of a dynasty older than the 
Exodus. There are also in the British Museum the 
famous Assyrian ivories, found by Layard at Nineveh, 
more than fiftv in number, the carving probably dating 
between the eleventh and the sixth century before the 
Christian era. Mr. Layard justly describes them as 
‘‘ elegant in design, elaborate in execution, and show- 
ing an intimate knowledge of the method of working in 
ivory. The spirit of the design and the delicacy of the 
workmanship are equally to be admired.”’ 

From 1000 B.C. there was a constant succession of 


artists in ivory in the west of Asia, in Greece, and in 
Italy. Long before ivory was applied to the making of 
bas-reliefs and statues it was employed for a multitude 
of objects of luxury and ornament. Inferior to marble 
in whiteness, and as we know greatly inferior in avail- 
able extent of surface, ivory exceeds marble in beauty of 











BYZANTINE IVORY. COFFER OF THE NINTH CENTURY. 


COLLECTION OF M. BASILEWSKY. 


polish, and is less fragile, being an animal substance 
and of true tissue and growth. From the age of Hesiod 
or Homer numerous allusions are to be found to various 
works in this material, such as the ornaments of 
shields, couches, and articles of domestic use. A little 
later we have records of larger carvings and of statues. 
The most famous of these were of a mixed kind ; com- 
monly called chryselephantine, of gold or other metal 
and of ivory: in size so large that the figure of Mi- 
nerva in the Parthenon was nearly forty feet in height, 
and of Jupiter at Olympia more than fifty. The faces 
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The few remains which have come down tous from the 
best periods of Greek art are small, and cannot even 
with certainty be attributed to artists working in Greece 
itself. The best and the most valuable have been found 
in Etruscan tombs; and neither the beauty nor the 
wonderful spirit of the execution of them has perhaps 
ever been equalled in after time. The British Museum 
may be said to be rich in the possession of some twenty 
or thirty examples. 

Passing onward to the Roman imperial times, we still 
find that ivory carvings before Constantine are almost 
equally scarce. Ivory and metal—the one from its na- 
ture, the other from its preciousness—have perished 
under conditions which have left uninjured fragile vases. 
Nevertheless sqme few remarkable pieces have been 
preserved. One of them, perhaps the most beautiful 
antique ivory in the world, is in the collection at South 
Kensington. It is one leaf of a 
diptych, nearly twelve inches 
long by five wide, upon which is 
carved in low relief an admirable 
figure of a Bacchante, with a 
young girl attending her: the 
date may be as early as the end 
of the second century. Another, 
rather later, is in the British 
Museum ; Bellerophon on horse- 
back, executed in open work ; 
and two more, very celebrated 
(also of the third century), are in 
the public museum at Liverpool. 
These last represent AZsculapius 
and Hygeia. 

As already stated, from the 
middle of the fourth century 
downward there is an almost 
unbroken chain of existing ex- 
amples. Prior to the seventh 
century the most important are 
what are called ‘‘ consular dip- 
tychs.’’ A diptych, from the 
Greek word for double, is sim- 
ply a pair of leaves; the term was anciently chiefly 
applied t. tablets for writing upon. The consular dip- 
tychs were ceremonial presents, sent by the Roman 
consuls on their appointment to official persons or to 
friends. About twenty-five such diptychs, in some 
cases ouly one leaf of the pair, areknown. The earliest 
is of the year 248, and the latest of 541 ; and this hap- 
pens to be one of those carved for the last consul, Ba- 
silius. 

These diptychs being so rare are of great value, and 
every collection is proud if in the possession of an ex- 
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ample. Single Jeaves of two are at South Kensington ; 
a complete one in the museum at Liverpool, with a leaf 
also which may have been consular ; anda leaf is in the 
British Museum for which some authorities claim the 
same honor. The consular diptychs, having ascer- 
tained dates, are of the highest importance to the stu- 
dent ; and we can trace the rapid decline of art in the 
succession which spreads over more than two centuries. 
The earliest are the best ; but even in the last we can 
still find a certain grandeur in the figures, which shows 
that the better models of an older time were followed 
by the sculptors. 

There is a superb leaf in the British Museum, repre- 
senting an angel, in relief, of perhaps the end of the fourth 
century. The size of the ivory is remarkable : more than 
sixteen inches in length, by nearly six in width ; and 
few antique carvings surpass this in grandeur of design, 
in power of expression, or in excellence of workman- 
ship. 
very large slabs, or plaques, of ivory used by the an- 
Some have thought that they 


It is difficult to suggest any way in which the 


cients were obtained. 
knew a method, long lost, of bending, softening, and 
flattening solid blocks ; others suppose that they were 
able to procure larger tusks than can be got from the 
degenerate animal of our day. Be this as it may, pieces 
of the size above mentioned (and larger specimens pos- 
sibly exist) could not be cut even from the enormous 
pair of tusks which were exhibited at the World's Fair 
in London, in 1851, which weighed together 325 pounds. 

In European public collections may be seen many ex- 
amples of carved ivories from the fifth century to the 
time of Charlemagne, A.D. 800. Among these few 
pieces are more interesting than the diptych shown 
in our illustration in the cathedral of Novare. At the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878 M. Basilewsky exhibited some 
extremely interesting examples of Byzantine ivory carv- 
ing, illustrations of two of which are reproduced in this 
They are attributed to Greek art of the eighth 
The 
showing a plaque with warriors fighting, 
is believed to be a souvenir of the wars of 


article. 


and ninth centuries. larger one, 


Basil the Macedonian, in 872. 

The early ivories of Western Europe are 
rude, and some of them even barbarous ; 
but early in the ninth century, in conse- 
quence of the influx of Greek artists, the 
style advanced with a very evident pro- 
gression. There was a brief check about 
the year 1000 ; and then again followed a 
distinct improvement ; impressed, how- 
ever, with a feeling peculiar to the next 
hundred years. We find the figures simply 
designed, although in stiff and unnatural 
positions ; the draperies close and clinging, 
and broken up into numerous little folds ; 
ornamented often very largely with small 
jewels or beads. The school of the lower 
Rhine kept itself to a certain degree free 
from these faults; their figures preserved 
more movement, the modelling was better, 
and the draperies disposed with greater 
art. As Christianity spread over Western 
Europe ivory came to be more and more 
used, and especially for the decoration of 
furniture, covers of books, 
Diptychs were made en- 


ecclesiastical 
and reliquaries. 
riched with subjects taken from the Scrip- 
tures or the lives of saints: pyxes also, or 
boxes for consecrated wafers, retables or 
movable screens to be placed on altars, 
holy-water buckets, handles for fans, epis- 
copal combs, pastoral staffs, and the like. 
But the use of ivory was not confined to 
church and pious purposes. It was adopt- 
ed for numberless things of common life 
among the wealthy. Caskets and coffers, 
hilts of weapons, mirror-cases, _ toilet- 
combs, writing-tables, book-covers, and chessmen were 
largely inlaid or made of it. 

About the eleventh century we find a style of carving 
which is apt to mislead, and about which there has been 
much discussion. The type is classical ; and some of 
the specimens are executed in a manner which would 
lead one to place them as early as the time of the Roman 
emperors. But there can be little doubt, if any, that 
they are the work of an Italian school, which lasted for 
a short time and copied the sculptures of the old sarco- 
phagi and other monuments. A very fine example is 
**the Veroli casket’’ at South Kensington ; and of this 
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and similar pieces we may say with Mr. Nesbitt that 
‘they are characterized by peculiarities and manner- 
isms ; among these are an exaggerated slenderness of 
limb, a marked prominence of the knee joints, and a 
way of rendering the hair by a mass of small knobs.”’ 
The ivory caskets of the middle ages were richly 
decorated with subjects sometimes from the Bible, more 
often from profane legends. The famous romances and 
poems supplied endless subjects ; and the histories of 
King Arthur, or of Lancelot and Guinevere, or the ad- 





MOORISH IVORY COFFER, 


COLLECTION OF ALBERT GOUPIL. 


ventures of Aristotle and Virgil, in their character of 


magicians, frequently occur. 


TAPESTRIES. 


SOME FAMOUS 


THE richest collection of tapestries in Europe—at 
least for its series of fine Flemish hangings of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries—is that in the Royal 
Palace of Spain at Madrid, consisting of more than six 
hundred pieces. This collection has only been known 
to the artistic world of late years, a series of photo- 











SIXTH CENTURY. 


IVORY DIPTYCH OF THE 


IN THE CATHEDRAL OF NOVARE, 
graphs of it having been published. It contains ad- 
mirable pieces ordered or bought by the old Dukes of 
Burgundy, as well as by their successors the Kings of 
Spain, and transported by them to the peninsula. 
Among the most beautiful are the history of the Virgin, 
the designs for which are attributed to Van Eyck; the 
history of St. John the Baptist ; the Apocalypse; the 
Battle of the Vices and the Virtues, the composition of 
which is attributed to Roger van der Weyden ; and be- 
longing to a more modern period, a hanging represent- 
ing the victories of the Emperor Charles V. at Tunis, 
executed by Pannemaker, from the drawings of Ver- 
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may, or Vermeyer; the Loves of Vertumnus and Po- 
mona, from the same studio; the labors of Hercules ; 
the Spheres, etc. ; several hangings from the Gobelins 
manufactory, etc. In the Palace of the Escurial are a 
large series of tapestries executed in the ,vyal manu- 
factory at Madrid, from the cartoons of Goya, Bayeu, 
and Maella, and Flemish tapestries representing rustic 
The palace of the Duke of Alva 
contained an important series executed in Flanders for 
the Duke of Alva. We do not know if they are still 
preserved. 

The Pitti Palace, Florence, possesses one of the rich- 
est collections of tapestry in Europe. It consists of 
about six hundred pieces, which had never been ex- 
hibited to the public until they were recently placed in 


scenes, after Teniers. 


the long gallery which joins the museum of the Uffizi 
to the Pitti Palace, across the Arno. There are some 
fine pieces of tapestry woven by Jean Rost and Nicho- 
las Karcher, founders of the manufactory at Florence, 
and others executed by Pierre Flore and the members 
of his family. In Rome, at the palace of the Vatican, 
are preserved, in a_ special gallery, the celebrated 
Arazst, ordered at Brussels by Pope Leo X, for the 
It is known that 


Raphael was commissioned to execute the cartoons. 


decoration of the Sistine chapel. 


There is also in the palace of the Vatican a magnificent 
piece of tapestry after the Last Supper of Leonardo 
da Vinci, executed at Brussels, and presented by King 
Francis I. to Leo X. 

The most important hanging 
as bearing upon the study of the art of tapestry from its 


that France possesses 


commencement, isin Angers Cathedral. It was made in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, represents the 
Apocalypse, and was bequeathed to the cathedral by 


King René. It is composed of ninety pictures, ar- 
ranged consecutively. At Bayeux there is a grand 


tapestry in the form of a frieze, representing the con- 
quest of England by the Normans. It was executed 
by the command of Queen Matilda, or her 
brother-in-law, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. 
We have only mentioned this artistic relic 
on account of its historical interest, for 
being embroidered by hand it cannot prep- 
erly be said to be tapestry. 

In the museum at Berne is a series of 
tapestries forming the hangings for the 
tent of Charles the Bold, Duke of 


gundy, taken after the battle of Morat. 


Bur- 


These tapestries represent the legend of 
Erkenbol, and are supposed to have been 
executed from the designs of Roger van 
der Weyden. 

The South Kensington Museum in Lon- 
don has but a comparatively small number 
of tapestries. There are, however, several 
pieces of German manufacture of the fif- 
teenth century, bearing inscriptions ; two 
fine Flemish tapestries of the beginning of 
the sixteenth century ; a Flemish tapestry 
of the end of the fifteenth century, repre- 
senting Susanna and the Elders, decorated 
with a rich border ; another representing 
Esther and Ahasuerus, and a piece after 
the cartoons of Raphael, representing the 
Acts of Christ and the Apostles, executed 
at the manufactory at Mortlake. 
All these tapestries are described in the 
the 
Daniel 





royal 


“Catalogue of Textile Fabrics in 
South Kensington Museum,’’ by 
Rock, D.D. 


were lent by the administration of the 


Some of the finest specimens 





museum to the Exhibition of the History 
of Tapestry, in Paris, in 1876. The mu- 


seum also contains one of the greatest 


artistic curiosities connected with the his- 
tory of tapestry—the seven large cartoons 
designed by Raphael for the decoration 
of the Sistine chapel in the Vatican, and bought at 
Brussels by Charles 1. 
Hampton Court) are the property of the Queen. 


These cartoons (formerly at 


‘* BRICABRACOMANIA,’’ according to M. de Gon- 
court, is for the present generation nothing but a stop- 


gap ; woman, he says, no longer possesses the imagina- 
tion of man, and her place is filled by the object of art. 
‘‘This passion that has become general, this solitary 
pleasure to which almost the whole French nation 
abandons itself, owes its development to emptiness and 
weariness of heart.”’ 
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THE productions of the 
jeweller are so subject to 
the caprices of fashion that 
their styles change about 
every ten years. Under 
such unfavorable conditions 
it is surprising that so much 
has been done in this coun- 
try, as well as in Europe, 
toward advancing the manu- 
facture of jewelry to the dig- 
nity of an art. Such admirable work is pro- 
duced by some of the jewellers of Paris, 
Vienna, and ‘St. Petersburg, not to speak 
of two or three specially meritorious New 
York firms, that it would seem that all 
\ that is necessary to restore the craft to the 
honorable rank it held in the Middle 
Ages is to divorce it from the thral- 
dom of fashion. When an article 
| of jewelry becomes a permanent 
work of art we may have artists in- 
stead of artisans to execute the de- 
signs. The following remarks must 
be confined to the jewelry of Paris: 

The names of the French jewel- 
lers, Massin, Boucheron, Vever, 
Fouquet, and Téterger, are almost 
as well known as the names of Fro- 
ment-Meurice, Janisset, and Bau- 
grand have been. For the most part their 
work is better. Boucheron deserves more 
space than we can give to him in this 
short notice. In a future issue we shall 
present several illustrations of his recent 
work. Massin is perhaps the most origi- 
nal of the French jewellers of to-day, and 
when his craft attains the rank among the arts it merits, 
his name will certainly be honorably identified with 
the advance. He may be said to have created a new 
school. Not satisfied with imitating the natural flower 
with the fidelity of a florist, he has 
invented new flowers, giving to them 
the brilliant hues and contrasts afford- 
ed by the rich materials in which he 
works. The narcissus reproduced in 
the margin is a good example of his 
style. His skill in weaving a diamond 
lacework, as light and supple as a 
woof of thread, would make possible 
a return to the sumptuous vestments 
of the queens of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, who were clad 
literally in armor of jewels. Among 
Massin’s fancies of another order we 
reproduce a coiffure pin of elegant 
design in diamonds and pearls, and a 
pendant for a neck ribbon in which 
the fantastic-mask of an owl, capri- 
ciously composed of circles of bril- 
liants, produces, with the eyes of 
moonstones, a magnetic effect. 

Fouquet designs with elegance, but 
he has not yet learned to handle the 
diamond with the boldness and felic- 
ity of Massin. His compositions are 
strong, and the diadem of brilliants illustrated herewith 
is strikingly effective. The Renaissance chatelaine in 
gold and enamel, with a portrait of Bianca Capello, is 
in his best style. Some of his designs are extremely 
daring. At the Exposition in 1878 he exhibited, among 
other striking pieces, an Egyptian necklace embellished 
with sphinxes with diamond-decorated wings. It was 
admirably executed ; but a circle of mysterious and 
menacing sphinxes, crouched on the snowy shoulders 
of some fair Parisienne, must produce a rather bizarre 
effect. Of Téterger’s work we illustrate a bracelet, a 
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PIN. MASSIN, 


COIFFURE PIN IN BRILLIANTS AND PEARLS. 


knot of brilliants, and a chatelaine with an enamelled 
watch. His style fully equals that of Fouquet in 
merit ; but both of these clever Frenchmen lack the 
originality which distinguishes Massin. 


ARTISTIC USE OF PRECIOUS STONES. 
Pror. A. H. CHURCH, F.C.S., read at a recent 
meeting of the Society of Arts in London, an interest- 
ing paper on the discrimination and artistic use of pre- 
cious stones. We condense for our columns the portion 
of the paper relating to the latter topic. The diamond, 


said Prof. Church, naturally takes the first position 
if we consider its hardness, its remarkable composi- 
tion, and its strong refraction and dispersion of light. 
Its properties, so far as they appeal to the eye, differ 
much from those belonging to the majority of other 
stones, and it forms, partly in consequence of this pe- 





MASSIN. 


culiarity, as good a border or setting to other jewels as 
a gold frame does to a picture. Of course much de- 
pends upon the quality of the diamond, and much 
upon the shape which is given toit by the lapidary. The 
flat plates of ‘‘lasque’’ diamonds, and, in less degree, 
the step-cut stones with broad tables, exhibit the unique 
and splendent lustre which is peculiar to the polished 
surface of this stone ; these forms also permit transpar- 
ency and internal reflection of light to be well seen. 

I must protest here against the ignorance and _nar- 
rowness which would condemn diamonds and all other 





DIADEM IN BRILLIANTS. FOUQUET. 

stones, irrespective of all the optical differences which 
they present, to be cut ‘‘en cabochon,”’ or tallow-topped, 
that is, with a convex rounded surface. A certain 
clique of artists and amateur writers on art insist upon 
all stones being cut in this way, which, in the majority 
of cases, is fatal to the development of those optical 
qualities upon which the beauty of precious stones mainly 
depends. Indeed, the facetting of the great majority of 
transparent stones is not only a necessary operation, 
but it should be done in strict accordance with certain 
rules of proportion, which may be deduced from the 


optical constants of the species of stone operated upon. 
But with pale and defective specimens, the cabochon 
form is often found more suitable than the rose, or 
brilliant, or step-cut ; and it is the only method of show- 
ing to advantage the peculiar beauties of a large num- 
ber of translucent, chatoyant, or opaque stones. 





TETERGER. 


BRACELET WITH MASKS. 


Next to the diamond, we may place the colorless zir- 
con or jargoon, then the phenakite, then the white sap- 
phire, the white topaz, and the white beryl. Rock crys- 
tal will come below these in point of beauty and bril- 
liancy. The colorless zircon approaches very near in 
prismatic brilliancy to a diamond ; so, at night 
especially, does the rare and curious mineral 
phenakite. There is, however, always a sort of 
difficulty in finding an appropriate use for color- 
less, yet Justrous, stones in any article of jewelry 
intended for personal adornment. The more 
lustrous and prismatic they are—the more they 
resemble the diamond in fact—the less available 
are they for the usual purpose to which gems 
are put. Still, there are peculiar qualities in 
these stones which need not be lost to artistic 
employment, if the white stones in question were 
judiciously associated with materials which would 
prevent their being mistaken for diamonds. A white 
diamond would rarely or never be bordered by green 
tourmalines, but these stones would form an agreeable 
combination with a white zircon, a phenakite, or a 
white topaz. In the sapphire there is usually a faint 
suspicion of milkiness, and in the white beryl a cool 
grayish tint, which prevent these stones from resem- 
bling the diamond so closely as to be taken for imita- 
tions of that gem. But many of these colorless stones, 
notably the topaz and rock-crystal, in all probability are 
most appropriately used when set as bosses in vessels, 
and other large pieces of metal work, 
or employed in the form of plaques 
for engraving or etching. 

Of two other white materials em- 
ployed in jewelry, the moonstone and 
the pearl, a few words may be intro- 
duced here. The moonstone forms 
an excellent substitute in many com- 
binations for the pearl, but it does 
not associate quite so well as the latter 
with the diamond. With deep-colored 
amethysts, spinels, and tourmalines, 
few colorless gems look more refined 
than the moonstone. But these stones, 
which fetch a shilling or so a piece 
only, should always be accurately re- 
cut and highly repolished before be- 
ing used. Their forms are too irreg- 
ular, and their surfaces too imperfect, 
as imported from Ceylon, to show off 
their moonlight sheen with half its in- 
tensity, unless they are passed again 
under a careful lapidary’s hands. 
The improvement thus effected is 
marvellous. The value of the pearl, 
whether its ‘‘ orient’? be luminous with prismatic hues, 
or whether it be a warm, soft white merely, is too 
well known to be more than named in this connec- 
tion. But I may be permitted to say one word in dep- 
recation of the extravagant expenditure of time, of in- 
genuity, and of costly materials, which the attempt to 
convert large irregular pearls into structures resem- 
bling figures has so often caused. The result is nearly 
always most unhappy. 

The ruby may fitly be considered before other col- 
ored stones. It, with the sapphire, and all the trans- 








parent varieties of corundum, ranks next to the dia- 
mond in hardness. It is, moreover, a stone of great 
beauty. 


signing the highest value to those rubies which possess 


Probably the experts in jewels are right in as- 


a ‘‘ pigeon’s blood’’ color—this is the orthodox 
hue. 
verge upon pink and crimson, and even violet, 


But the paler colors, and those which 


are capable of being so treated by means of as- 
sociation with white and black enamel, or with 
dark stones, like olive-green tourmalines, as to 
lend themselves to the production of very beau- 
tiful decorative effects. The great mistake com- 
monly made in the treatment of the paler rubies 
lies in the attempt to treat them in the same 
way as the deeper-colored stones. 

One of the happiest uses of the ruby is in the 
form of an inlay, in certain gold vessels of Indian 
origin. The external surface of these vessels is 
covered with a system of interlacing ridges and 
furrows. The rubies, generally small, oval, and 
cut “‘en cabochon,”’ are set along the furrows. 
Thus they are much protected from the chance 
of dislodgment, while the effect they produce, 
of arich deep crimson groundwork over which 
a gold netting has been thrown, is in perfect 
the their 
For, naturally, the metal gold, when 


harmony with materials and work- 
manship. 
pure, or nearly pure, throws a ruddy tint when 
light is reflected from surface to surface; witness 


the interior of gilt vessels. The same thing occurs in 
the golden furrows of which I have spoken, where the 
rubies seem to rest in a golden sheen, of a huein which 
the yellow, and orange, and red elements, now one and 
now another, appear to prevail. The gold should not 
be burnished where much contrast between the metal- 
lic surfaces and the rubies is desired, but the stones 
themselves should be as brightly polished as_ possible, 
in order not only to develop the full beauty and variety 
of their color, but also the very considerable surface 
lustre which the ruby possesses. There is another kind 
of Indian jewellers’ work to which most of these remarks 
apply. A perforated plate or disk of delicate arabesque 
or radiated work is found decorated with ruby beads, 
round or oval, attached to the circumference of the or- 
nament, or else 
introduced into 
its midst in con- 
centric circles. 
Here dull, dead 
or ‘‘ matt’’ gold 
is particularly 
appropriate, as 
affording a 
pleasant con- 
trast to the rich, 
smooth, and 
soft transparen- 
cy of the rubies, 
which, from the 
manner of their 
mounting, may 
be looked 
The 


refinement — of 


through. 


the slender gold- 
work, which, in 
this class of jew- 
elry, approaches 
the delicacy of 
filigree, sets off 
minute- 

detail 
the simpler and 


by its 


ness. of 


bolder forms of 
the 
smooth, 


plain, 
round- 
ed stones, which 


give it color 





and warmth. I 


DIA- must dwell fora 


CHATELAINE IN GOLD AND 


moment or two 
another 


MONDS. TETERGER. 
upon 


I refer to the 


Eastern method of dealing with the ruby. 
use of this stone as an inlay or onlay —that is, an incrus- 
tation —upon jade, both white and green. 
much here a beautiful contrast of color that is attained, 
although the greenish gray or olive green of the jade 
enhances the redness of the ruby ; but it is a contrast of 
textures, a contrast of surfaces, a contrast of translu- 


It is not so 
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cencies. You see but a little way into the jade, though 
it is illuminated by a soft diffused light ; but you see 
through the clear deep-toned rubies, with their flashing 


beams of crimson, 





NECK ORNAMENT. MASSIN, 

Now compare with these examples of the artistic em- 
ployment of the ruby, the ordinary mode in which this 
the half 


with five rubies well matched in color, 


stone is set by English jewellers. Look at 


hoop ruby ring, 





KNOT OF PETERGER. 


BRILLIANTS. 


and graduated exactly in size, set close together in a 
regular row. You see, perhaps, a little spec k of gold 
each end of each stone, 
You ac- 


cept them, because you know they are necessary to hold 


appearing here and there at 


but nothing is made of these pieces of gold. 


the stones in their places, but you find neither inven- 
tion nor beauty in these little bits of gold claws. In 
fact, they are 
for the mounting of any stones, provided the shape of 
the latter be 


garnets, and emeralds are all set in the same way, not 


frequently prepared by the gross, ready 


suitable. Rubies, sapphires, diamonds, 
an attempt being made to adapt the amount of gold 
surface or its form to the specific nature of each gem. 
But why should not some variety and some appropriate- 
ness of mounting be secured for all stones? How ex- 
quisite, and yet how strong, were the gold and enamel 
settings of precious stones in the Cinque-cento time in 
Italy. 
baric splendor of masses of rubies gratify their taste by 


Let those patrons who desire the rather bar- 


} 


means of jewels in which the setting is not seen at all. 


But surely a fine stone is worthy of a fine and originally 
1 


designed setting—proportioning the latter in form, in 


amount of work and surface, and also in color, 
whether red, or green, or yellow gold, or enamel, to the 
shape and the hue of the stone to be set. And even 


small stones become quite beautiful when arranged 
with taste and judgment, in accordance with the condi- 
tions I have named, and with the further condition as 
to collocation of individual stones in accordance with 
their size and shape. In pendants, and necklets, and 
lockets, and brooches there is room for the expression 
of some definite and intelligible design. The mere al- 
ternation of rubies with diamonds in rows or chequer 


work may, in some instances, achieve all that is 
needed. But a design of more definite form may often 


be preferable, especially where the stones at one’s dis- 
posal are of differing colors and sizes. Then one may 
construct a suitable bit of leafage or flowerage, duly 


conventionalized, in accordance with the nature of the 
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available materials, into forms of more or geo- 


metrical severity. It should be- noted that moonstgnes, 
and white sapphires, in which there often lurks a faint 


opalescence, accord well with rubies ; but it must be 


ke pt in mind that the size of the colorless stones 


which are to be associated with rubies in such 


designs as those which I have named is a mat- 
It is a mistake to attempt 


and the 


ter of much moment. 


to match the colorless colored stones in 


respect of size, and generally of shape also. 


One should be smaller than the other. Large 


rubies with small moonstones, or small rubies 


with large moonstones, and similarly, square 


stones with round, and oblong stones with 


round, generally produce happier effects than 
square with square, and oblong with oblong, 
Pearls accord with rubies, not only by reason of 
their color relations, but also on account of their 
**en cabochon, 


shape. In the case of rubies cut 


brilliant-cut or square step-cut diamonds will be 
found to yield very satisfactory combinations. 


A border of small 
nda useful mode of se ting off the qu ilities of 


brilliants or roses is a usual 


aruby. The color of a pale stone is heightened 
by contrast with the colorlessness of the dia- 
monds; the richness of a rich stone is enriched, 
and a small stone, if surrounded by stones still 


smaller, becomes magnified in proportion, 


Next to the ruby, among the red stones, comes the 


spinel or balais ruby, an entirely different mineral spe- 
cies, without any pleochroism, and inferior in hardness 
to the true ruby. Phe searlet, aurora red, and tlame- 
colored spinels are the most beautiful : tl r vhich 
verge upon crimson, purple, and violet, looking dull 
and black at night, but showing very delicate and often 
rare hues by day. Red spinels accord well with small 
brilliants, or with larger pearls or moonstones. A’ ting 


aurora-red spinel looks well when surrounded with deli- 


cate foliage of white, orange, and black enameis. Step- 


db 


cutting, similar to that employed for emeralds, accords 
best with the opt il qualitic sof this stone. A biconvex 
lenticular form may be so adapted to this stone, as to 
throw a good deal of soft and rich color into a speci- 


men which would otherwise have had little beauty to 


recommend it. 
sy. But it 


From spinels the passage to garnets is « 


is not really difficult to discriminate between the two 
species, even when the colors seem the same. If you 
have a ruby, a 
spinel, and a 


garnet toge ther, 


the first will 

scratch the sec- 

ond and_ the 

second the 

third. The ruby \y 

will show two 

“ oF 

colors in the eotaiedn 


o 


dichroiscope, 


4 


the spinel and 


© 


the garnet only 
one. The spinel 
will exhibit no 
blaek bands like 
those belonging 
to the red gar- 
net, when view- 


ed with the spec- 


troscope,. And 
there is a black- 
hess, clue to 


} 


much absorp- 


tion of light, in 


man of the 
facets of a gar 
net, asseen from 


the ‘“‘table”’ of 





the stone, W hich 


will not be ob- CHATELAINE IN GOLD AND 
served in the ENAMEL. FOUQUET. 
spinel. The 

garnet, unless of remarkable size or quality, will hardly 
be deemed worthy of being mounted in the same costly 


way as the ruby or the red spinel, but it may be said 


that the same general treatment suits al] these red 


stones. The plates of garnet so largely found in 
Anglo-Saxon and Celtic jewels have remained, in the 


majority of cases, intact to the present day. 


[ Zo be concluded.\ 
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Correspondence. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR PICTURES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: How does the electric light in a picture gallery affect 
the value and tone of the colors of a canvas? Are they the 
same as in daylight? (2.) Has the electric light been employed 
at any art exhibition you know of? S. P., Chicago. 

ANSWER.—The colors retain the same value and tone as in 
daylight. The ‘‘skied” pictures being nearest the apparatus 
are the most benefited. (2.) We know of no art exhibitions in 
this country where the electric light has been used; but in Paris 
the “' Jablochkoff bougies " have been used at the Salon, and in 
London the Werdermann has been employed in the art galleries 
at the South Kensington Museum. 


WALL COLORS FOR MAHOGANY. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 
Sir: My dining-room furniture is mahogany. What color 
should the wall-paper be ? S. P. B., Baltimore. 
ANSWER.—A tone of red would be in harmony with it. If 
contrast be required, the color may be green in tone. 





DEAD FINISH FOR BLACK-WALNUT. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 


Sir: Can you give me instructions for a perfect dead finish for 
black-walnut furniture ? J. S., Boston. 

ANSWER.—Prepare the wood by filling, and then give three or 
four coats of shellac or oil finish, and when dry rub with fine- 
ground pumice-stone and raw linseed oil, using a woollen cloth 
or hair-cioth. Clean with old cotton rags. Care must be used 
not to rub through to wood. Another: Take equal parts of 
burnt umber and fine-ground pumice-stone ; mix them together. 
Apply with a woollen rag or hair-cloth dipped in raw or boiled 
linseed oil. Clean with old cotton rags. This does not make 
quite so solid a job, but can be done by any amateur ; it simply 
requires muscle. The longer and harder the operator rubs, the 
better the results. In this process the walnut need not be filled 
or oiled, 


PATINA ON PORCELAIN. 
Editor of The Art Amateur ; 


Sir: What is meant by “ patina’ on porcelain? I have lately 
heard the expression so applied. I thought that it was applied 
only to the rust which great age has formed on antique medals 
or bronzes. S. A. T., Glenn's Falls, N. Y. 


ANSWER.—It is said that the surface of porcelain is, in process 
of time, subjected to some chemical action of the atmosphere, 
such as reduction of glaze, and also of a slight change in color. 
The difficulty experienced in exactly imitating the bluish white 
of the old Nankin, and of peculiar tints of white in the grounds 
of other fabrics, has caused this question of Zatina, respecting 
porcelain, to be discussed, 


STRAIGHTENING OUT NEEDLEWORK. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

S1r: (1) Is it necessary to use a frame in working the designs 
for needlework I find in THE ART AMATEUR? Is there any 
other way to straighten out one’s work? (2) Will silk work on 
linen be injured by washing. HELEN, Albany, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—(1) For some of them, especially applied work, and 
fine stitching on silk or satin. Work on serge-cloth or linen, 
and most work of the bolder kind. can be done in the hand. If 
it is reasonably well done, you can straighten it by pinning it 
out on the carpet. Work fhat is hung, like curtains, will soon 
straighten itself by its own weight. (2) On the contrary; it will 
generally be improved by it. Repeated washing softens and 
harmonizes the coloring. Of course, it must be done carefully by 
hand and without soda or starch, and the iron should be used 
very sparingly. 


CHENILLE EMBROIDERY ON 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 


Srr: Will you please give directions for embroidering on satin 
in chenille ? ARACHNE, Boston. 


SATIN, 


ANSWER.—This work is very simple, consisting merely in 
working in outline. The following instructions are given in The 
(London) Queen ;: ‘‘ Thread a needle with chenille; make a knot 
and bring the needle through, in the usual manner from the 
wrong side to the right, exactly on the line of design—for in- 
stance, beginning to work at the bottom of a leaf. Thread 
another fine needle with one thread of filoselle, exactly to match 
the chenille in color, Make a knot, and bring the filoselle needle 


through, from the wrong side to the right, inserting the needle 
on the line of design, a quarter of an inch from the point where 
the needle threaded with chenille has been inserted before. Place 
the chenille along the line of design; let the filoselle fall right 
across the chenille ; insert the filoselle needle quite close to. the 
point where you have brought it through, or even in the same 
hole. 


Be careful to see that the filoselle has crossed the chenille, 





TH 








and draw needle down from the right side to the wrong. This 
stitch is called couching in church embroidery. Continue the 
whole of the work in the same manner, fastening the chenille 
carefully along the line of design, by sewing it down in the man- 
ner described, with filoselle to match the color of chenille you 
are laying on. In working a curve or round, take the filoselle 
stitches very closely together ; and in turning a sharp point take 
two filoselle stitches in the same place, exactly at the angle. 
This will enable you to follow the design quite accurately. The 
filoselle stitches will not show in the least when outlining in 
chenille.” 





DARK OR LIGHT DOOR-PANELS? 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Is it artistically permissible to paint the panels of a door 
a darker color than the door itself? 

S. B. A., New Orleans. 

ANSWER.—In our opinion it is permissible, and, if the panels 
are sunken, desirable. Projections generally have the strongest 
light on them, and to put them in dark is to destroy their natural 
effect. If the panels are sunken, there will be corresponding 
depressions in the frame of the door, and these should also be 
dark. A dark picture often looks best in a light frame, and why 
may not the same principle apply here ? 





TEMPERA COLORS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 


Sir: You speak of ‘‘ tempera colors.” 
how are they used ? 


What are they, and 


ANSWER.—They are really colors in nearly their natural state, 
finely ground in spirits, and crushed to powder, and generally 
known as ‘‘ powder colors; the best way to mix them is with 
prepared liquid gum, but care must be taken not to use too much, 
as only sufficient is required to bind the color; some colors re- 
quire more gum than others—for instance, carmine requires but 
little, or it will turn black ; on the other hand, ultramarine re- 
quires a great deal as it is so absorbent. In mixing powder 
colors use a flat slab or palette and a palette knife ; one made of 
bone or ivory is preferable, as it will not turn the colors, as is 
sometimes the case when a steel one is used, a chemical action 
taking place between the metallic colors and the steel of the 
knife. These powder colors are all opaque, and therefore great 
density of effect is given by using them. 





MARQUETRY AND BUHL, 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sir: Will you please explain the difference between mar- 
quetry and buhl-work in cabinet-making ? 
S. T. J., Milwaukee. 


ANSWER.—Where the inlaying is done with various kinds of 
wood, the work is called marquetry ; but when done with brass 
or tortoise-shell, it is called buhl-work, from the name of its in- 
ventor—Boule, a French cabinet-maker, whence the name is 
often spelled ‘‘boule."" The last-named method of decoration 
is somewhat complicated. Ebony, or some dark wood, is 
generally the material upon which the inlaying is done. Where 
tortoise-shell is used, it is commonly laid upon a red ground, 
which shows clearly through the transparent part of the shell. 
Brass patterns are let into a ground of tortoise-shell, and some- 
times tortoise-shell is inlaid with the brass. Marquetry was 
formerly confined chiefly to black and white, but now a great 
variety of colors are used, and very compiicated patterns and 
designs are produced, The art is very ancient. 


PAINTING HOUSES IN COLORS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Six: Lately returned from London, where I have observed 
that the practice is growing, particularly in the suburbs, of paint- 
ing the outsides of houses in colors, it seemsto me worth con- 
sidering whether it might be adopted with advantage in our 
American cities. Surely nothing can be more oppressive than 
the monotony of the once much-admired ‘‘ brown-stone front” of 
New York streets, unless it be the staring white in our suburban 
towns. Mr. H. C, Standage, an English authority on matters of 
decoration, thinks that red is the best color. Let me quote from 
some recent public remarks he made on the subject. 

After demonstrating that white is unfit, he says: Black would 
be as totally so, while yellow would most assuredly increase the 
number of dyspeptic, bilious mortals, to say nothing of the 
painful glare that would affect our eyes; and as to blues, our 
streets look cold and chilly enough at present without making 
them more so by employing that color. What then more appro- 
priate than red? Itis not glaring, it is warm to the feelings, it 
harmonizes with any green verdure that may be in the vicinity, 
and, moreover, it is the color which least readily shows the effects 
of time and atmosphere. 

The prevailing hue being red, the woodwork can be painted 
with any one of the allied hues, such as the browns (a brown is a 
hue composed of red, yellow, and black as the principal ingre- 
dients). In no case should the doors or the window-sashes be 
painted with the complementary green, because the color of wood 
is not green ; leaves are, certainly, but we do not wish to suppose 
that the woodwork of the parts named has been subjected to one 
of the many applications of the hydraulic press, by forming the 
wood out of compressed leaves. 

Neither should ironwork be painted red; because thereby the 
idea of rust is raised, which is not refining to the mind, since rust 





is a sign of decay, and hence we admit into our brand-new 
painted building a premature sign of future deterioration, Neither 
should iron be painted green, for we should then have the idea 
that it had been fished out of some stagnant pool. Nor should 
it be painted bronze, for in manycases iron would be used where 
bronze would be totally inadmissible, iron having to support 
weights and bear strains that would crush bronze. Iron, then, 
should be painted its own natural color—that of bluish-slate. 
A. S. PALMER, New York, 





TO RESTORE DAMAGED PRINTS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 


Sir: Can you prescribe some remedy for cleaning or re- 
storing engravings which have been injured by age and damp ? 
HOLLAR, Madison Avenue. 
ANSWER.—The directions you ask for were given in an early 
number of the magazine. However, we repeat them for you: 
Provide two soft sponges, and then selecting a flat surface—a 
table, or, if available, a marble slab—place thereon a sheet of 
white paper larger than the print about to be treated. ‘Take the 
engraving and carefully damp it on both sides with a wet sponge. 
Fill a pint measure with cold water, and in this put some chlor- 
ide of lime and oxalic acid in nearly equal proportions; but it 
will be seen when the mixture is right, from the fact of the liquid 
turning magenta color. With this mixture well saturate the in- 
jured engraving, continuing the application until every mark or 
stain is removed, and then sponge off freely with pure cold 
water, 





A “GEROME.” 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: Please inform me who was the purchaser of Géréme's 
‘“‘ Keeper of the Hounds,” sold at the Spencer sal. in 1879, and 
what was the price paid for the picture. 

DEALER, Cincinnati, O. 

ANSWER.—The picture was sold to Mr. Theron R. Butler, of 
New York, for $6000. 


SUPPLIES FOR CERAMIC DECORATORS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Where can I buy oblong tiles for underglaze ? (2.) What 
are the regular sizes? (3.) Who sells glaze? (4.) Where can 
I get my work fired? (5.) What is the price of a portable kiln 
for firing decorative china, and who sells such a thing? 

‘“ WORCESTER,” New York. 

ANSWER.—(1.) Of T. Aspinwall & Sons, No. 604 Broadway. 
(2.) They are 6x4 and 8x6 and 8x4. (3.) D. B. Bedell, No. 
868 Broadway. (4.) At Bennett & Lycett's, No. 4 Great Jones 
street; or at Geo. Finkenaur’s Sons & Co.'s, 513 Sixth avenue. 
(5.) Kilns are sold by Stearns, Fitch & Co., in three sizes, the 
prices being $15, $20, and $35. The address of the firm is 
Auburn, N. Y. 


TO FIX A CHARCOAL DRAWING. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
S1r: Please tell me how to render a charcoal drawing perma- 
nent. CARBON, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ANSWER.—Draw it carefully through a shallow dish of milk ; 
or, and this is safer, use a ‘‘fixateur’’ which blows a spray of 
liquid shellac over the drawing. 


COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sir: Have you any intention of giving directions some time 
for coloring photographs ? FLORA, Hartford, Conn. 
ANSWER.—-Very full directions were given in THE ART AMA- 
TEUR in a series of articles published in the following numbers: 
December, 1879, and February and March, 1880. Wecan send 
you these numbers on receipt of one dollar. 








SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE CX. is a design for a plaque: ‘‘ The Cithara 
Player."" Make the dark ground a strong deep blue, with 
the flowers white or rosy on the right, and yellow on the left; 
the border gold, with small spots of dark-brown; the outlines 
raven-black; the flesh tint two thirds ivory-yellow, and one third 
carnation No. 2, flat tint; the hair blonde, ivory-yellow, shaded 
with browns; the dress a grounding color, rose pompadour, 
light, or turquoise-blue, light; the cloak a darker tint; if the 
dress is rose the cloak will be water-green; the cithara wood 
brown, and the seat the same. 

PLATE CXI. is a design for embroidery : ‘‘ Hops and 
Ox-eyed Daisies."" The hop itself should be a very bright green ; 
outline the shape in a darker color, and make the leaves rather 
dark green. The daisies may be done in raw silk, shaded with 
white and gray wool, the.centre bright yellow. 

PLATE CXII. is a somewhat conventionalized floral 
design, suitable for a variety of decorative purposes. 

PLATE CXIII. is a set of six tiles for the upper por- 
tion of the fire-place illustrated in the June ART AMATEUR, in 
which instructions for the painting are given. 
































PLATE CXVIII._—JAPANESE DESIGN FOR PLAQUE, SCREEN, OR PANEL. “Bird and Chrysanthemums.” 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 88.) 
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Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 6. 


PLATE CXIX.—DECORATIVE DESIGNS DERIVED FROM PLANTS. 
Contrisutep TO THe ART AMATEUR BY Joun WILLIAMson, or LouIsvILLE, Ky. 


(For enplanagion, see page 38.) 
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Fig. 10. 





PLATE CXX.—DECORATIVE DESIGNS DERIVED FROM PLANTS. 


ConTrisuTeD TO THE ArT AMATEUR BY JOHN WILLIAMSON, OF LouISVILLE, Ky. Nip 





(For explanation, see page 88.) 
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PLATE CXXI.—BIRDS DRAWN BY JAPANESE ARTISTS. 
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PLATE CXIV.—DESIGNS FOR BIRTHDAY CARDS. 





DRAWN FOR THE ArT AMATEUR BY Gro. R. HALM. 
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PLATE CXV.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN. ‘‘Geraniums.”’ 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE ART AMATEUR BY A. BERNARD. 


(For instructions for treatment, see 
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PP) PLATE CXVII—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. “House Sparrows.” 
OF 


10% 
DRAWN FoR THE ART AMATEUR BY CAMILLE PITON. 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 88.) 





